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Harry on the morning of the 

Fourth as she dried the breakfast 
dishes. ‘‘The nearer dinner time it gets 
the more things there are to be done 
at once.’’ 

‘*T’ve seen you turn out pretty good 
feed all by yourself when a bunch of 
people have come in unexpeetedly,’’ 
said Rob, who, in honor of the holiday, 
was -dawdling about for fully ten min- 
utes instead of hurrying back to the 
field. ‘‘ These surveyors, now, that lost 
their way and stayed overnight. Pretty 
good grub, I say, was what you gave 
them. ’’ 

‘* This is a different matter,’’ said 
Harry, trying not to show her pleasure | 
at Rob’s praise. ‘‘ This is a dinner 
party, you no savvy ?’’ 

‘*T see. In other words, you want the 
grub fit to eat off that hundred-and- 
sixty-’leven-piece semiporcelain, rose- 
sprigged, twelve - dollar - ninety - cents 
et cetery, et cetery, dinner set that we 
bought out of the mail-order catalogue, 


| HOPE Isita comes early,’’ said 


%% —how long ago?—and that’s been set- 
%. tin’ in the cupboard ever since. ’’ 

<2) Rob dodged the flapping dishcloth 
ee with which Harry chased him out- 
fe doors. ‘‘ All right! ’’ he called back. 


A ) ‘I’m going to tell ’em about that first 

“% pie you tried to make!’ 

4) ‘* You’ll be sorry if you do,’’ she 
A e warned him. 

Ye, She was still smiling at the remem- 
% brance of those first days in the new 

a country when she saw the calico-clad | 
‘{ figure of Isita coming along the ditch | 
j bank. 

3 ‘It’s awfully good of you to help 
ig me out to-day!’’ Harry exclaimed as 
t¢ the girl came up the path. ‘‘I couldn’t 
8 possibly have done it all alone.” 

% ‘*T wanted to come,’’ Isita answered | 
H A quickly. 

Something unfamiliar in her voice 
made Harry look closer at her. Ordi- 
narily Isita’s color was a clear, pale 
olive. Now her cheeks were flushed, her 
eyes heavy, and she breathed quickly. 

‘*T don’t believe you’re well!’’ Harry 
exclaimed. 

‘Sure, I’m well. I hurried up here 
too fast, that’s all,’’ Isita insisted, and 
asked what work she should do first. 











She was evidently eager to do her | 
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Chapter Six, in which Rob and his neighbors decide 
to take action 


best, and after a little Harry felt encouraged 
to bring out the flowered lawn she had wanted 
to give Isita. She brought it from her room 
where it had been lying,‘ freshly ironed. 

**See here, ’’ she said. ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to 
put this on? It’s too small for me, and yet it’s 
so pretty I can’t bear to throw it away. It will 
be nice and cool, too, this hot day.’’ 

Without a word the other girl took the dress; 
but, though her lips were dumb, she looked 
up at Harry, and over her quiet face came an 
expression so vivid, so glowing, that Harry 
felt as if a dull-covered book had been unex- 
pectedly flashed open at a splendid picture. 
The book was instantly closed again, but that 
one glimpse satisfied her. She felt as happy as 


a child dressing a new doll as she slipped the | 


dress over Isita’s thin shoulders, buttoned it 
and then stood off to admire the result. Isita 
dropped her eyelids shyly and smoothed the 
bright lawn with caressing fingers. 

‘*Now, if you’ll shell the peas,’’ Harry went 
on as if nothing unusual had happened, ‘‘I’1l 
freeze the ice cream. Here; slip on this big 
apron. You want to look fresh when the com- 
pany arrives. ’’ 

She ran down cellar, where the cream was 


| waiting, together with a tub of ice that Rob 


had cracked for her; but she had scarcely 
begun to turn the freezer when Isita called: 

‘*There’s something that looks like comp’ny 
coming up the road!’’ 

‘*Not already !’’ groaned Harry, and rushed 
up to look. 

A mile away a cloud of dust marched forward 
round a slow-moving light wagon, and Harry 
caught glimpses now and then of white-frocked 
children on the back seat. 

‘*Tt’s the Robinsons, ’’ said Harry with con- 
viction. “They live nearest. Well, shell peas 
for all you’re worth, and I’ll go twirl the 
freezer. Be sure to call me “om they get to 
the gate. ’’ 

And down she dived into the cellar again. 

— just pullin’ up to the gate,’’ came 
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the summons from Isita at last, ‘‘and it is the 
Robinsons. There’s a raft of young ones. ’’ 

As Harry ran down the path to meet them, 
Mrs. Robinson, crimpy-headed, tall, angular, 
as vividly alive as ever, waved her hand in 
greeting. 

‘*Bully for you, girlie!’’ she cried. ‘‘You’ve 
got the flag up. As I says to pa as we come 
round the butte,’’ she went on without a pause 
as she clambered from the wagon, shook her 
skirts, pushed back her hat and fanned her 
face with her handkerchief, ‘‘and seen that 
flag floatin’ up top the pole there, I says, ‘Well, 
there’s two real Americans in this country, 
anyhow.’ For a hull lot of us Fourth of July 
has got to mean a big feed and sleepin’ it off.’’ 

‘*Mother put the flag in my trunk when I 
was leaving home. She said we’d need it to 
remind us of—well, days like this, when we 
were too busy to observe them any other way. 
I’m afraid if she hadn’t we’d have had the 
big dinner and nothing else. ’’ 

‘*That’s something to have, these hard times, 
lemme tell you,’’ put in Pa Robinson from 
the rear of the wagon, where he was unloading 
small Robinsons. ‘*Too late to look for rain 
now, and there’s no more snow water to come 
down into the river. Looks to me like we’d all 
be glad to get red beans and side meat next 
winter. ’’ 

ie That’s true, too,’’ his wife chimed 

n. ‘‘ What’s more, pretty near every truck 
pn on the flat got froze down that last freeze. 
I tell you, I’m glad us folks live up here on 
the bench; even if they do laugh at us for 
campin’ on the rim rock.’’ 

‘*It don’t look like you’d had any June 
freeze up here,’’ said Robinson, turning to 
Rob, who had come up from the barn. ‘‘I ain’t 
seen no finer stand of alfalfa on the prairie. ’’ 

‘*It would be a long sight better if the cattle 
that are running loose in these hills hadn’t 
broken in so often,’’ Rob told him. 

‘* Them scabby critters!’’ Robinson ex- 
claimed in deep disgust. ‘‘I’ll tell you right | 
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now, there's got to be something done 
to get rid of them scrubs. ’’ 

‘*Well, that’s certainly so! We’ve 
come to the end of our patience.’’ 

_“* It’s time!’’ Mrs. Robinson ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I’m to the end of mine long 
ago watchin’ you men-folks pomper up 
yours and string it out to the last 
breath before you’ll git a move on.’’ 

**Oh, we know you,’’ said Pa Rob- 
inson. ‘‘You’d be for pullin’ the fuse 
out by the tail just as she’s goin’ off.’’ 

‘*Let them have it out alone,’’ Harry 
begged Mrs. Robinson. ‘‘I want you to 
come and look at my wool. I’ve washed 
and picked it, but it doesn’t begin to 
look so nice as yours.’’ 

When the older woman had felt the 
creamy strands that Harry kept tied in 
a sheet, she said, ‘‘It ain’t the same 
sort of fleece. Mine’s that long, wavy 
merino, and this is Southdown. Goin’ 
to card and quilt it yourself?’’ 

‘*T did want to. I wanted to have a 
quilting bee this fall and have my quilts 
made up in the old-time patterns—sun- 
flower or morning star. Like our grand- 
mothers’. You remember, don’t you?’’ 

*“*Do I! Ain’t I seen ’em back home 
on the spare-room bed? But it seems 
we ain’t got the time to do that sort 
of work out here. ’’ 

‘*Let’s make the time, then. Start 
the fashion, you and I.’’ 

‘*That’s right, girlie. All we need’s 
some one to give us a shove up the 
right trail and we’ll keep to it. Like 
you startin’ the girls last winter in that 
camp - wagon — no, camp - fire club at 
school. Vashti, she’s a different young 
one since—quit thinkin’ about her hair 
ribbons and how to git to the dances 
downtown every week and took to 
washin’ the young ones’ faces and 
readin’ the receipt book instead. And 
that reminds me. She sent you up a 
cake she made herself; red, white and 
blue frosting—and a jar of jell. I’ll run 
git ’em out the hack before the dogs 
smell ’em.’’ At the door she stopped 
to call back, ‘‘Here comes Con Gardner 
and Lance Fitch! Oh, yes! And I for- 
got to tell you’’—her voice fell—‘‘Zip 
Miller won’t be over. He’s got the 
spotted fever.’’ 

“‘Oh, how dreadful!’’ Harry turned 
from a survey of the cooking with 
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way of curing a balky horse except the 

man who owns him. A famous, not to 
say notorious, horse dealer whom I once 
knew, told me in confidence that he had 
found only one remedy for habitual balking 
that was always effectual: swapping the 
horse! Whatever the morals of that method, 
a good many people practice it—and as a 
result, we boys at the old farm came to 
own Nep. 

At the county fair that fall we had come 
across an old whip peddler who professed to 
be deaf and dumb. He was standing in a 
light covered wagon from which he was 
selling his horsewhips by merely holding 
them up to view, along with a placard on 
which the price was printed in large black 
figures. They were going fast; we heard 
that he had sold five hundred whips during 
the second day of the fair. We bought two 
of them, and I never saw horsewhips that 
looked so well and were, in fact, so worth- 
less. 

We learned afterwards that the fellow 
could hear and talk as well as anyone else; 
but that day he seemed to us a guileless, 
pathetic sort of person. 

The fellow’s horse had taken Halstead’s 
eye from the moment he saw him, and he 
determined, if he could, to swap our gray 
four-year-old colt for him. The peddler’s 
horse was probably part Morgan; in color 
he was a remarkably deep, dark brown; but 
he had a full milk-white face and two white 
stockings, and also—his sole disfigurement 
—an odd white streak in his left eye. Alto- 
gether he was a fine-looking horse, well built, 
round, symmetrical, fifteen hands high, and 
nearly thirteen hundred pounds in weight; 
and he did not appear to be more than six 
years old. 

When Halstead first approached the supposed 
deaf-mute and by signs and nods made over- 
tures for a trade, the man appeared not to 
understand. Then, as Halstead continued, the 
fellow looked pained and for some time would 
not attend to him. At last, however, the ped- 
dler turned one of his placards over and with 
a pencil wrote on the back of it, ‘‘$100 to 
boot. ’’ 

Our gray four-year-old was no very valuable 
colt; we boys owned him jointly, and after con- 
sulting with Addison and me Halstead wrote, 
“Give you $40,’’ on the placard. The man 
shook his head apparently in great indignation. 

But Halstead remained standing by, and 
presently they began to dicker again. As a 
result, Halse finally got the peddler’s horse for 
sixty-eight dollars, ‘‘boot money.’’ They un- 
harnessed and changed the horses; and then 
the peddler wrote on the placard, ‘‘His name 
is Neptune. Will stand anywhere. ’’ 

Halse drove home in great good humor, proud 
as a peacock of his trade, and so were we all; 
but when the old squire came out, looked Nep 
over and found how we had swapped, he said: 

‘*Boys, there’s something wrong about that 
horse. Did the owner say he was all right?’’ 

‘‘Why, no,’’ replied Halse. ‘‘He didn’t say 
anything about him; he couldn’t; he was a 
dumb man. ’’ 

The old squire laughed. ‘‘Well, we shall see, ’’ 
said he. 

But for a while the horse appeared to be all 
right. It is always pleasant to drive a hand- 
some horse; Nep, moreover, was intelligent, 
and so gentle that Theodora and Ellen began 
to drive him. 

Then one evening in October we all five 
started to drive to the academy, six miles away, 
to attend a lyceum meeting that the students 
held every Thursday night. The question to 
be debated was in the form of a resolve that 
intemperance is a greater evil than war. Addi- 
son and Halstead were to speak on opposite 
sides; I was also conning a few points; and 
after the debate Theodora was to read the 
lyceum newspaper. 

We set off, therefore, with minds much en- 
grossed by the lyceum and our respective 


|: is said that everyone knows some good 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


NEP STOOD FAST IN THE SNOW, LOOKING NEITHER TO 
RIGHT NOR LEFT 


parts in it. Suddenly, at the foot of Downing’s 
hill, a mile and a half from the farm, Nep 
stopped, looked grimly round at us and refused 
to take another step! 

He had already taken us to the village that 
day, and he probably did not like to make the 
trip again that night; but whatever the cause, 
he would not stir or move forward. Halstead 
at first spoke kindly to him, then sharply, and 
then used the whip. Nep would not budge! 

Addison now jumped out, took Nep by the 
bit and tried to lead him forward. Not a step 
would the horse take, even when Addison 
pulled. Halse plied the whip in earnest. 

The girls tried coaxing the beast; they put 
pieces of candy in his mouth and patted him. 
To no purpose: Nep had not stirred his fore- 
feet since he stopped, and we could not make 
him do so. 

We were all in a great state of mind ; for we 
were due at the academy in half an hour, and 
time was passing. Fuming with impatience 
and impotent wrath, we stood round the horse. 

‘*That’s the kind of horse you got swapping, 
Halse!’’ Addison exclaimed with derision. 
**Oh, he will stand!’’ 

What to do we knew not. At last I ran nearly 
all the way home and got Old Sol, a much 
slower horse, and led him back with me. We 
then unhitched Nep from the two-seated wagon 
and took the harness off him. He still would 
not stir, and we had to back the wagon away 
from him. We finally left him standing there 
in the road and drove on to the village with 
Old Sol; but we were an hour and a half late 
at the lyceum and missed virtually all of the 
evening’s entertainment. 

When we came back, between ten and eleven 
o’clock, Nep was not in the road. Some one, 
we heard afterwards, had run into him in the 
dark ; and after that the beast evidently decided 
to go home to the stable. There we found him 
the next morning, as good-natured as ever, 
now that his sulky fit had passed. 

On the following Sunday morning, however, 
he balked again as the old squire and grand- 
mother were driving to church. They missed 
the sermon, and when they came home about 
noon they declared in disgust that they would 
never go out with Nep again. 

During the next three or four weeks we boys 
had several experiences with him. There was 
no telling when Nep would take a notion to 
balk; and when he did, none of us were able 
to start him until he was ready to move. It 


might be one hour, or it might be two or three. 
Whipping proved absolutely useless. Halstead 
wanted to trade him ; but the old squire forbade 
him to do it unless he gave the facts. 

At the old farm it was the custom to draw 
the year’s stock of firewood—about forty cords 
—to the house yard from the wood lot in Jan- 
uary. We were thus engaged one bitterly cold 
Saturday afternoon toward the last of the 
month. We had not used Nep for the work; 
but, hoping to finish the job that night, Addi- 
son decided to hitch him into a light horse 
sled and to haul three small loads with him. 
Nep worked well for two loads; but as they 
were going up from the lot through the fields 
with the third and last load, he suddenly looked 
round at Addison in that peculiar way of his 
and balked. And there Halstead and I found 
them, as stationary as a tombstone, when we 
came up from the lot half an hour later. It 
was now about sunset, windy and cold, with 
snow flying inclemently. 

‘*T say, boys,’’ Addison said as we stood 
there shivering. ‘‘I’m going to try an experi- 
ment with Nep—and this is a good night for 
it. I’ll stay here as long as he wants to and a 
good deal longer. ’’ 

**You will freeze to death!’’ I exclaimed. 
**Tt’s ten below zero!’’ 

‘*Not if you will do as I téll you,’’ said he. 
‘‘Hurry up to the house and get my overcoat 
and fetch yours and Halse’s, and get the old 
squire’s buffalo-skin overcoat and fetch down 
the buffalo robe out of the driving sleigh. And, 
I say!’’ he called after us. ‘‘Bring me down a 
pocketful of doughnuts, will you?’’ 

When I had toiled back under the load of 
coats, not forgetting the doughnuts, Addison 
put on his own and the old squire’s buffalo 
coat, tied up his ears and then wrapped himself 
in the rest of the coats and thé robe. He then 
took the reins again and resumed his seat on 
the sled; and I left him there eating a dough- 
nut, while Nep stood fast in the snow, look- 
ing neither to right nor left. 

That was about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Halse and I did the chores, and then went in 
to supper. Addison had not come. A bout seven 
o’clock I went part way down the hill, through 
the field, and shouted to him. We were actually 
afraid that he had perished, for it was a bad 
night. But he answered that. he was all right; 
indeed, his voice sounded very cheerful and as 
if he were laughing at something. 

He did not come in until after eight o’clock. 





By C.A Stephens 
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But then Nep appeared to be on the jump 
and in a great hurry! In point of fact, the 
horse had been wanting to come home for 
the last two hours. It was Addison that 
had been balking! 
’ He told us that Nep had stood there in 
the bitterly cold wind for an hour and a 
half without budging; but at a quarter of 
six the beast had had enough of it, ang 
with one of his crafty looks round haq 
started for the barn. Addison, however, 
had said, ‘‘ Whoa!’’ and pulled him up 
short. 

That was a new turn of affairs for Nep, 
Previously everyone had been ready enough 
to go on whenever he was, but now here 
was a driver who would not go home. Nep 
pranced about and tried to rush up the 
road. Addison held him grimly, and backed 
him to the identical place where he had 
balked. Nep looked round in astonishment; 
he could not understand it and seemed 
frightened, for he was half frozen and his 
hair was full of snow. 

More than twenty times he tried to bolt 
up the hill toward home; but Addison 
checked him firmly, and every time made 
him back to the spot where he had first 
balked. 

**Whoa, Nep!’’ Addison said. ‘‘So far 
you’ve had all the fun of balking and 
making folks wait, but now it’s my turn, 
You shall stand right here till I am ready 
to go home. ”’ 

Addison made him stand there in that 
bitter wind and snow from quarter of six 

till quarter after eight. Then they came home 
on the jump; I never saw a horse in a greater 
hurry to get into his stall. 

Apparently Nep had never realized before 
that balking might work both ways. The expe- 
rience clearly made an impression on his mind, 
for he did not balk again that winter, or during 
the spring. 

But late one afternoon in haying time the 
following summer, while Halstead was using 
Nep in the south field to draw a horserake, he 
suddenly turned without any warning, looked 
at Halse and then set his feet—and would not 
take another step. I imagine that he was in- 
telligent enough to think that, since it was 
now warm weather, he could safely indulge 
himself in another balky fit. 

Halstead never possessed much patience. 
From a distance Addison and I saw him whip- 
ping Nep with a long hazel stick, and we 
hurried to see what the trouble was about. 
Nep was planted there as if he had had a 
ninety-nine years’ lease of the spot. 

**Go up to the tool house,’’ Addison said to 
me, ‘‘and get a crowbar and sledge. ’’ 

When I came back, Addison had already 
brought a cedar post from the fence below the 
field. Setting that post fast in the ground by 
Nep’s head, he hitched him to it, just as the 
horse stood there, harnessed to the rake. 

Then we left Nep to his own thoughts; 
about nine o’clock that evening we heard 
him whickering for some one to come to get 
him. He had had enough of it; but Addison 
said: — 

‘*No, don’t go near him. It’s cure or no 
cure this time. He has got to have a longer 
lesson. ’’ 

We left him there all night. When we went 
to unhitch him about nine o’clock the next 
morning, he gave us an eloquent glance. He 
knew perfectly well why he had been hitched 
there. That was the last time he balked with 
any of us, although we owned him for two 
years longer. 

We finally sold him to a woman in the village 
who had taken a great fancy to his milk-white 
face and white stockings. We told her that he 
had formerly been balky. So far as we know, 





with him. 

I record this method of dealing with a balky 
horse with no special faith but merely for 
what it is worth; with another horse it might 
work well, or it might not. Horses are horses. 
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distress in her eyes. The spotted fever was the 
perpetual menace in the country where sheep 
grazed. The worst of it was that no one knew 
the exact cause or cure; the sufferers died or 
recovered without apparent reason. 

‘**The doctor’s went over every day,’’ Mrs. 
Robinson went on, then broke off with, ‘‘I’ll 
tell you later; you ain’t got time now.’’ 

Harry slipped off her apron to go to meet 
the latest. guests. ‘‘ Keep up the fire, won’t 
you?’’ she said to Isita in passing. ‘‘ That 
chicken is cooking just right.’’ : 

“Don’t you worry, Miss Harry,’’ was 
prompt answer. ‘‘I’l] watch everything as care- 
ful as can be.’’ 

All day, while engaged in the exciting task 
of having everything ready at once, in seeing 
that Mrs. Mosher’s baby had its warm milk 
and nap at the proper time, in managing so 


that the dinner should fall between two loads 
of hay, Harry found Isita always on hand, 
alert and responsive. The younger girl was 
deeply interested in Harry’s way of setting 
the table: with eyes full of wonder she gazed 
at the white tablecloth spread symmetrically, 
the bow] of nasturtiums.in the centre; the fresh 
rolls laid inside the neatly folded napkins. 
When all was complete and they stood off to 
take a final view of the table, Isita said 
quietly, ‘‘That’s the way it looks for Thanks- 
giving, ain’t it? Ma’s told me about that big 
time. ’” 


Harry looked at the girl with pity in her: 


eyes. Never to have known Thanksgiving 
except through hearing abont it! 
**¥You’ll go back some day,’’ Harry. said. 





‘Everyone must eat at least one Thanksgiving 
dinner with grandmother and grandfather. ’’ 





She stopped, for Isita’s eyes were fixed upon 
her with a bright, far-off gaze, and the girl 
was breathing quickly through her parted 
searlet lips. 

‘*She can’t be well,’’? Harry thought again; 
but before she could speak, Rob came in to 
ask how soon dinner would be ready. 

**It’s ten minutes of one now,’’ he said, as 
his eyes roved eagerly over the table, so cool 
in the shade of the trees. ‘‘Is there time to put 
up another load before we eat?’’ 

‘That depends on how fast you work,’’ she 
reminded him. ‘‘It won’t take us more than 
ten minutes to dish up.’’ $ 

Reb promptly disappeared toward the corral 
and they heard him bawling, ‘‘Come on, all 
you workin’ stiffs! She’s set!’’ 

At last they were all gathered round the 


in the form of murmurs of approval from the 
men, and in more outspoken compliments from 
the women. 

«Why on earth didn’t you send some of these 
things to the county fair last fall?”’ Sally Gard- 
ner demanded wonderingly as she tasted one 
dish after another. 

‘Yes! You'd have some of them year-in and 
year-out blue-ribbon grabbers askin’ you for 
receipts, all right,’’ said Mrs. Robinson as she 
reached for a third helping of salad. 

‘““That’s right’? echoed Lance Fitch 
‘«"Pain’t every lady ean teach schoo! ’n’ cook 
good, too, You could be makin’ your sixty # 
month right along in summer, cookin’ for the 
hay and harvester crews.” 


ye mean, Holliday, by keepin’ this sister 
Yours hid ont in thoes ere ils all sonmet” 





however, his new owner never had any trouble - 
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* wearin’ west, and fust you know it’ll be milkin’ 


._ “Dll see what they want,’” Rob said as he 





«How do you expect me to ranch without her 
to ride the fences for me, I’d like to know?’’ 
‘Better look out, or some fancy cow-punch- 
er’ll ride off with her for keeps. Then whar’!l 
be?” 
eine kin do like Kit McCarty done,’’ Lance 

id; ‘‘write to a mail-order house and tell 
‘om ; they’d sent him everything to fit up house 
with. Couldn’t they send him a wife to keep 
his house along with the rest of it?’’ 

“‘ Nothing stirring,’’ declared Rob. ‘‘ She 
might be like this company dinner set that 
spends most of the year sitting up in the closet, 
joking pretty and doing nothing else. ’’ 

“If he ain’t as mean as a Scotchman, ’’ began 
Mrs. Robinson, when a voice from outside 
made them all jump. 

“What's that about Scotchmen?’’ it asked. 
“My mother was Scotch, and I’m thinkin’ of 
goin’ into sheep myself along with all the other 
canny Seotch laddies in Idyho if the cowmen 
get any meaner. ie 

It was Chris Garnett. He had ridden up un- 
heard and was peering at the company throug’ 
the screen of branches. : 

‘Sorry to be late,’ he said apologetically, 
when he was seated and the women were filling 
his plate. ‘‘Some folks’ll tell you, ‘Them forest 
rangers don’t have a thing to do but ride to 
keep from gettin’ too fat, and go fishin’.’ Fact 
is, there’s @ movin’-picture mix-up on the 
reserve most of the time. Right now it’s these 
serubs. Can’t keep ’em out. There’s scrappin’ 
every day along of the men that own pastur’ 
in the reserve and the riders for the Idyho 
Cattle Comp’ny and the rustlers that’s tryin’ 
to pick up a few head between times. ’’ 

‘It’s a einch somebody’s rustling calves,’’ 
Rob said. ‘*We’ ve lost two yearlings ourselves. ’’ 

‘‘]’1] rustle a few myself pretty soon,’’ said 
Lance Fiteh, scowling at the mound of potpie 
and mashed potatoes submerged in a lava 
stream of gravy that he was demolishing. ‘‘If 
these outside capitalists are going to shove 
their starved critters in and steal our range, 
I’ll wise *em some. ’’ 

‘‘Now you’re talkin’,’? Pete Mosher broke 
in eagerly. ‘‘Them rich fellers went into cattle 
just for a notion; becus beef’s goin’ up. Us 
ranchers live in these hills, and our livin’ de- 
pends on the grazin’ in ’em. Who’s got the best 
right to it—them capitalists, or us? Hey ?’’ 

As he asked it, his sunburned blue eyes 
darted from one to another. Rob was the first 
to answer him. ‘‘There’s one way to get rid of 
these scrubs—put the herd law through. ’’ 

“Herd law!’’ And now everyone talked at 
once. ‘‘In a free range country? Where’d we 
be ourselves?”’ ‘*The stockmen’d fight it while 
the world stands.’’ ‘‘You’d have the whole of 
Camas Prairie goin’ to law.’’ 

‘Wait a second,’? Rob broke in; ‘‘let me 
explain. There’s not a section of land along 
the north side of these hills that isn’t home- 
steaded, is there, at least up to where the hills 
get too steep for cattle to graze? And if all of 
us ranchers along here made an agreement not 
to fight one another if our cattle made trouble, 
but to settle it peaceably, then we could keep 
the range for ourselves and keep out the big 
fellows, Ludlum and the rest, that couldn’t 
afford to herd their stock all summer. ”’ 

He talked on fast and eagerly, making mis- 
takes and correcting himself, not saying half 
that he wanted to; but he put the idea before 
them convincingly, and before the discussion 
ended they had decided to take action toward 
getting a herd law through for that district. 

While the argument was at its hottest, Mrs. 
Robinson leaned over and whispered hoarsely : 
“Say, girlie, if you say so, I’ll go pick me some 
of them peas you said I could have. The sun’s 


time and us havin’ to hit the trail.’’ 

“Go ahead,’’ urged Harry. ‘‘I’ll see where 
Isita is and start the dishes. ’”’ 

“Is that the Portugee girl you’re talking 
about ?’? asked Sally Gardner. ‘‘I saw her go 
off across the meadow yonder while you and 
Mrs. Robinson were fetchin’ on the ice cream. ’’ 

Isita had, in fact, slipped away home with- 
out a word to anyone. 

‘Never mind, girlie,’? Ma Robinson consoled 
her; ‘‘here’s four of us women that’s been 
broke to dishwater and the clatter of pans long 
enough not to shy nor balk at ’em. That so, 
Sally Gardner? Come on, then.’? 

When, shortly after six o’clock, Harry, Rob 
and Garnett stood at the corral gate and 
Watched the visitors out of sight, Harry laughed 
and sighed together. 

“I’ve had the best time in years, ’’ she said. 
“I only wish we lived nearer folks, so I could 
give a party oftener, ’” 

“Looks like you’re goin’ to have some 
More comp’ny to-day,’’ Garnett remarked and 
nodded toward the lane. 

Harry turned and saw two riders coming 
toward the barn. ‘“They’re weleome to what 
there is, There’s at least a chicken wing left. ”” 


Went to meet them, 

Garett and Harry looked after him care- 
lessly, and then went on with their pleasant 
chatter. But a sudden burst of angry voices 

the barn silenced them abruptly. Garnett 
ay Juess I'd better step down there, ’’ he said. 
to me like the buckaroos I met huntin’ 


‘*T might as well go, too,’’ decided. 
She had heard her brother say, ‘‘Prove it if 
you can. It’s absurd on the face of it.’’ 

‘*Do they think we’ve been stealing their 
critters?’’ she asked in a low voice as they 
hurried forward, and she thought of the calf 
she had brought inside to feed. ‘‘It’s more 
likely some one has been stealing ours. The 
last time we went through the herd two were 
missing, and that was quite a while ago.’’ 

**Don’t tell them so,’’ Garnett cautioned her ; 
‘*let them do the talkin’.’’ 

At sound of their steps Rob turned to them. 
‘*That you, Harry? These fellows say you’ve 
shot one of their cows and run in her calf. 
They say they’ve had positive information 
from a fellow who saw you shoot.’’ 

Harry turned white. For a second there was 
no sound exeept the creaking of a saddle as 
the ponies breathed. The two vaqueros, one a 
half-breed Indian, the other the pink-faced 
man whom Harry had met on the range, stared 
at her fixedly. Garnett apparently kept his 
eyes fixed on space, but he missed nothing. 

Fear had not blanched Harry’s cheeks. 
Anger had, and the next instant they flushed 
searlet. ‘‘Who saw me shooting?’’ she cried. 
**T haven’t had a gun in my hands this sum- 
mer except to warn poachers off our land.’’ 

‘* Poachers? ’’ the pink-faced rider echoed 
inquiringly. 

‘*Yes; hunters who come inside our fence to 
steal sage hen and grouse. They won’t stop 
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over their heads to frighten them. Then they 
understand that ‘no-shooting’ signs mean what 
they say.’’ 

Her voice trembled a little, but she held her 
head defiantly and faced the ‘‘cow-puncher’’ 
with steady eyes. He merely shook his head 
and smiled incredulously. 

‘*You shore are brave, ma’am. Tother day 
you was doggin’ off Ludlum’s stock like you 
owned the hull range, and you told me you’d 
shoot every one of ’em if now—that is, it suited 
ye; and now you’re gunnin’ for white men 
becus they’re pickin’ up a few birds what ain’t 
yours nohow. I guess you wouldn’t find no 
trouble pluggin’ a cow critter if you thought 
you could rustle her calf.’’ 

‘* Is that so, Harry?’’ Rob asked quietly. 
‘*Did you threaten to shoot Ludlum’s stock ?’’ 

‘*T did. After what this rider threatened,’’ 
she admitted, and related the whole occurrence. 
‘*As for bringing in a deserted ealf,’’ she 
added, ‘‘I’m perfectly willing to acknowledge 
I did it. I wasn’t going to leave it to starve, 
no matter whose it was. When you take it back, 
you might ask Ludlum to return our steers 
that his scrubs have taken off with them; but 
when it comes to shooting a cow, his or any- 
body’s, well, I didn’t. That’s all. ’’ 

‘*Looks like you’d have to hunt your critters 
further on.’’ Garnett’s words showed his relief, 
and Rob’s sudden smile told how great his 
suspense had been; but that relief lasted only 
a moment. 

‘*I’d like for to believe you, ma’am,’’ the 





‘‘eow-puncher’’ said brusquely, ‘‘but we done 
seen the cow with our own eyes. Yes. She’s 
layin’ out yonder and her hind quarters cut 
off and the hide clean gone, so we can’t prove 
nothin’ on the brand ; but I know her turned- 
down horns and her slit ears. She’s got a bullet 
hole through her neck, too, sure’s I’m livin’.’’ 

‘*Say!’? Garnett broke in, and his voice was 
short and hard. ‘‘Who’s the seissorbill you 
fellows been listenin’ to? Why didn’t you bring 
him along to prove all this?’’ 

‘* Oh, it’s easy enough to fetch him when 
we want him,’’ Pink-face retorted tranquilly. 
‘* You know him, all right. Portugee Joe ? 
Just east of you? Sure.’’ 

“Joe Biane!’’ Harry exclaimed. ‘‘Are you 
going to take his word against mine? You 
ean’t know him very well.’’ 

**?'Tain’t a case of knowin’ nor trustin’,’’ 
Pink-face answered. ‘‘Not chiefly, is what I 
mean to say. We ast Joe had he seen any cow 
critters off by theirselves, alive or dead, that 
is chiefly; and he said as how he seen you 
shoot this here one. You was shootin’ at some 
bird hunters inside your fence, and he, that 
is, Joe now, he was footin’ it acrost the scab 
land and seen you plunk that there cow we’re 
tellin’ you about. Yes.’’ 

There was a queer silence. Then Pink-face 
eontinued: ‘‘There ain’t no use gassin’ here. 
We got a warrant for the lady’s arrest and we 
might’s well be movin’ to town is what I 
would say chiefly. Portugee Joe said he’d be 
there to witness for us in the morning.’”’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


WHEN I WAS A_ BOY 


; +. GBy the Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark 






<=> INCE I began to 
Cx79 be a boy, sixty- 


eight years ago, 
more new things have 
come to this old world 
than came to pass in 
the six hundred and 
eighty years before 
that unimportant event 
: occurred. When you 
think of the telephone and the trolley, the 
electric light and the wireless telegraph, the 
automobile, the flying machine and the sub- 
marine, not to speak of a multitude of minor 
inventions, you will admit that I have not 
stretched the truth. 

It is interesting to think how those inventions 
have changed our lives. When I was a boy, 
if we wanted to get word to a neighbor we had 
to walk, or else to hitch up old Billy, the family 
horse, and drive. Six miles an hour was about 
the limit of speed at which a message traveled 
in the country. Now we speak into a little box 
on the wall, and our words go to our neighbor 
at the speed of a thousand miles a second. 


CLIMBING 
MT. ASCUTNEY 


MY FIRST PICKEREL 


F I had been on a wrecked vessel sixty years 
ago, or even twenty years ago, no one would 
probably have known of the catastrophe for 

weeks. But four or five years ago, when the 
old steamship New York, on which I had taken 
passage, was run into—unintentionally—by a 
Hamburg-American steamer and came near 
sinking, I received within a very short time 
wireless messages from two New York papers 
that read, ‘‘Please wireless us five hundred 
words about accident.’’ The news of the dis- 
aster had sped hundreds of miles through the 
dense fog and over the black sea. 

Yet life was not dull by any means in those 
old days. How can life be dull to a healthy 
boy who has a reasonable time for play, and 
all outdoors to play in? The telephone and the 
trolley car and the electric light, and all modern 
improvements, are mere trifles compared with 
the real things that make a boy’s life worth 
living. I had each day some manual work to 
do—a small garden to weed, and a horse to 
take care of, and so on, but there was time 
enough left for tramping and fishing and swim- 
ming and two old cat. 

My first pickerel! Was ever such a fish caught 
before! You remember yours, do you not? If 
you were like me, you could not 
stop to take it off the hook, but 
bore it home in triumph, dan- 
gling from the end of the line. 
After all, it was not such a mighty 
fish as to break either pole or line. 
Part of my boyhood was spent in 
New Hampshire, and there is no 
better soil on which to raise boys 
than that of the Old Granite State, 
whatever may be its capacity for 
corn and potatoes. During those 
boyhood days the joy of my heart 
was to climb Mt. Ascutney, on 
the Vermont side of the Connecti- 
cut, some ten miles from my Clare- 
mont home. A ten-mile tramp to 
the base of the mountain, three 
miles of scrambling over a rough 
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trail and arrival at a rude stone hut on top in 
which we boys were to spend the night, were 
the chief incidents of our semiannual excur- 
sion, but that excursion held more joys and 
thrills than a blasé traveler would find in a 
journey to the Himalayas. 

If, as sometimes happened, we found the 
hut preémpted by our elders and betters, we 
were almost glad of it, for then we had to 
spend the night in a cave made by a split in 
a great boulder, which added a new spice of 
adventure to our expedition. Our cave was 
open to the heavens, and, lying 
in our blankets, we could watch 
the stars sail by. : 

A few years later, when I was 
a college boy, longer excursions of 
the same sort were my special de- 
light. One was particularly mem- 
orable. On that occasion Sam and 
Tom and Jim and Rich and Jack 
and I toured the White Mountains 
and the Franconias, at a total ex- 
pense to each of us of one dollar 
a day, including the cost of horse 
and wagon, tent and provisions. 
We designed our own wagon, 
patterning it after the ‘‘ prairie 
schooner,’’ stowed within it our 
tent, small stove and groceries, 
and while one of us drove, the others walked 
ahead, outstripping the ancient animal. 

We supplemented our larder with eggs and 
milk bought: from the farmers, trout caught in 
the mountain brooks, and berries, which were 
always to be had for the picking. When our 
two weeks’ holiday was over, we sold the old 
horse and wagon for nearly what we paid for 
them. A day or two in a hired automobile 
and a few expensive hotel meals would to-day 
swallow up the price of all the health and 
strength and joy and comradeship of those two. 
weeks, which will ever be memorable to 

A little book entitled Our Vacations, dedi- 
cated to those college boys and published before 
my school days were over, was my first literary 
effort. It came from the press more than forty 
years ago, and I still occasionally see on the 
ten-cent shelf of a secondhand bookstore a 
forlorn copy seeking a buyer. 

When I was a boy we knew full well the 
joys of plain living. During one term at the 
old Kimball Union Academy, among the New 
Hampshire hills, our board cost us one dollar 
and thirty-seven cents a week— 
a trifle more than nineteen cents a 
day. During other terms it cost 
only a little more. We all boarded 
in eating clubs, chose our own 
‘*commissary,’’ decided upon our 
weekly bill of fare, and—enjoyed 
it. To be sure, hasty pudding ap- 
peared on the breakfast table two 
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that we were undergoing hardship in living 
so simply. If such a suspicion ever did eross 
our minds, we knew that a good education 
was worth all that it cost. Those times, like 
these, were days of the high cost of living, for 
it was just after the Civil War, when money 
was inflated and when war prices prevailed. If 
I had been born a little earlier I could have 
lived more cheaply, for a friend of mine who 
was in the same school in 1861 instead of 1867 
told me that one year the board in his ‘‘club’’ 
cost him only eighty cents a week. 

In college our scale of living 
was substantially the same. We 
carried up from the eellar our own 
wood and water, emptied our own 
ashes and drank at the college 
pump. Almost all of us taught 
school in the winter to help pay 
expenses the rest of the year; a 
long winter vacation was granted 
us for that purpose. Dartmouth 
students, it was said, were espe- 
cially in demand on Cape Cod, 
for they had the reputation. of 
being ‘‘husky’’ enough to throw 
unruly boys out into the snow- 
bank instead of being thrown out 
there themselves. 

To go back for a moment to my 
earlier boyhood, let me speak of the Puritan 
Sunday, which was strictly observed in my 
home. Some persons are inclined to deride the 
Sunday of their boyhood and to attribute their 
neglect of religion in later years and their dis- 
like for churchgoing to the fact that too much 
of both was forced upon them in their youth. 


PURITAN SUNDAY NOT DISMAL 


AM always skeptical of such excuses when 
I I remember how many influences of later 

life can account for the decline of religion 
and churchgoing. At any rate, I have no such 
excuse to offer, for it always seemed to me, as 
a boy, the normal, regular order of things to 
go to church, morning and afternoon, to Sunday 
school, and to prayer meeting in the evening. 
Moreover, I was expected to take notes of both 
sermons, and to give at family prayers in the 
evening as detailed an account of them as 
possible, even down to sixthly. I regarded 
that duty as a pleasant intellectual exercise; 
it relieved any sense of monotony during the 
services, and I was always much pleased when 
my father, who was the preacher, commended 
me for a good report. 

The ordering of our household would be 
considered as strict to-day. No chores could 
be done on Sunday that could possibly be done 
on Saturday. Even bootblacking and shaving 
were done the night before Sunday; letter 
writing was also tabooed on the Sabbath. 
However, I am sure that the family blue laws 
did not embitter my life. I never dreaded Sun- 
day. The household was not gloomy or long- 
faced, but as full of the joy of living as on other 
days. Only we made a difference in the days, 
and our duties and joys were of a different 
sort. In those-days there were a multitude of 
such families as mine, and I believe few boys 
were soured or made rebellious by the family 
restrictions that are now so often derided. 

When the famous theologian Prof. Edwards 
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A. Park told me that he remembered meeting 
Aaron Burr, I thought it marvelous that the 
lifetime of one man should span the chasm 
between my day and the Revolutionary War. 

I presume that to the young people of to-day 
the era of the Civil War seems nearly as remote 
as the Revolutionary times seemed to me, and 
they may be interested to know how some of 
the distinguished men of that period lonked to 
boyish eyes. It has always been a real grief 
to me that I never saw Lincoln, for in spite of 
his early detractors never before or since has 
an American statesman been so greatly loved 
and admired. 

How well I remember the day of his death! 
A neighbor met me on the street and said with 
choking voice, ‘*Run home and tell your father 
that Lincoln has been shot.’’ I delivered the 
message as well as I could, then rushed up 
into the barn loft, threw myself down on the 
hay and wept as if my own father had been 
assassinated. It takes much to make the ordi- 
nary boy of thirteen cry, but Lincoln’s death 
wrung that tribute from the eyes of millions 
of people. 

Gen. Grant I did not see until 1875, when 
he was one of the distinguished guests at the 
celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the battles of Concord and Lexington. Emer- 
son was present at that Concord celebration in 
his home town, and his thin ascetic features , 
contrasted strangely with those of the bearded | 
soldier near whom he sat. He gave the prin- | 
cipal address, but he was then near the decline 
of his intellectual and physical powers. His | 
voice was weak, and from my position in the | 
rear of the great tent I could hardly hear a} 
word he said. 

Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman I saw and | 
heard in 1869, when his military honors were 
still thick upon him. He looked more the| 
grizzled soldier than Grant did and was more | 
fond of public occasions and of speech making | 
than his chief was. Moreover, he could make | 
a capital address. The occasion on which I | 
heard him was the Centennial Commencement | 
of Dartmouth College. Another distinguished | 
guest was Salmon P. Chase, tall, rotund, | 
smooth-faced, dignified, perhaps pompous. He | 
was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, and then her most 
distinguished living son. 

The alumni dinner was. 
a great occasion; and 
though I was not yet a 
full-fledged freshman, I 
managed to get to it under 
the wing of my father, a 
well-known graduate. 
The guests were more 
numerous than had been 
expected, and the provi- 
sions in consequence were 
somewhat scanty. The 
mostattractive and sought- 
after article on the menu 
was the seasonable Penob- 
scot salmon and green 
peas; that fact, combined 
with the name of the most 
distinguished man at the 
head table, was too much 
for the punsters, and they 
declared that the alumni 
dinner was ‘‘merely a Sal- 
mon P. Chase.’’ 

During the exercises in 
the great tent, pitched on 
the campus, a severe but 
brief thundershower broke 
over Hanover. The dry 
canvas leaked like a sieve, 
and to escape a shower 
the distinguished men on 
the platform crawled un- 
der it, only to get caught 
in a deluge, for the rain 
poured through the cracks 
and forced the commence- 
ment worthies to the sur- 
face. However, the sun 
soon shone again, and the 
exercises were resumed 
and carried through with- 
out further interruption. 

I have been amused in looking over a boy- 
hood diary to read my callow comments on 
some of the celebrities of that day: ‘‘Heard 
Wendell Phillips on the Lost Arts. He is as 
cynical as ever.’’ ‘‘Heard Mrs. Scott Siddons 
read. Very extravagant and sensational, but 
she does Shakespeare splendidly.’’ ‘‘George 
Macdonald of Scotland lectured. Rather dull, 
but delightfully cordial to meet at a reception 
afterwards.’’ Most of my comments, however, 
were in the superlative degree of appreciation, 
for, like most boys, I was a good deal of a hero 
worshiper. 

’ My one memory of Walt Whitman is con- 
nected with a college commencement. One day 
I met a rough and bluff man, wearing a blue- 
fiannel shirt, swinging, with a sailor-like gait, 
down a street in Hanover. He gave me a gruff 
but pleasant, ‘‘How are ye?’’ and passed on. 
I learned afterwards that this was the good 
gray poet, then near the beginning of his years 
of fame. He had come to Hanover to deliver 
the commencement poem, and thereby hangs 
a tale. The story is told on the authority of 
the late Prof. C. F. Richardson in the Life of 
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Whitman, by Prof. Bliss Perry. It seems that 
in those days Walt Whitman was not consid- 
ered as orthodox either theologically or socio- 
logically, and Dartmouth, like most colleges, 
was not supposed to countenance him. How- 
ever, the choice of the commencement poet 
that year was in the hands of a set in the 
senior class who were not especially distin- 
guished for their piety, and who were known 
as Capt. Cotton’s Cadets. Many of the set had 
had certain unpleasant experiences with the 
faculty during their college course, and to get 
even they invited Whitman to deliver the poem. 

It was not a poem of wonderful merit, and 
he delivered it so that few could hear it, and 


VER FOL 


Il. THE PAPOOSE 


FTER his affair with Wallace, 

A the game warden, in Febru- 

ary, Paul Hanson lived his 

new life as a farmer keenly, but 

uneventfully, for several months. 

Every day served him with excite- 

ments that were commonplaces to 

Tom and Mary Barr. Twice a month he made 

the trip to Bill Canadian’s cabin with food 

for the young squaw and the two babies. 

The Malecite had vanished utterly—for the 
time being. 

All unknown to Paul, the story of his suc- 
cessful circumvention of the game wardens 
and of his generosity had gone abroad into 
many humble places. It was told in few but 
vivid words by camp fires in the snow, by the 
smoky hearths of trappers’ huts and beside 
the stoves of mean shacks in the Indian reser- 
vation. ; 

One evening early in June, Paul and Tom 
returned to the house after a hard day’s work 
in a new clearing to find Mary Barr greatly 
distressed because the cattle had returned 
at milking time from their wild pasturage 
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HE WHISPERED HUSKILY, “A BABY! A LITTLE 


INJUN!T A PAPOOSEI” 


unaccompanied by the best cow of the herd, a 
grade Jersey named Strawberry. It was Straw- 
berry that wore the bell which kept the others 
together and which guided them here and there 
and always home again. 

**T reckon she’s got her reasons,’’ said Tom. 
‘She ain’t no fool.’’ 

They ate their supper in haste and set out 
to hunt for the missing cow. In case they 
should have to continue their search after dark, 
as was likely enough, they carried with them 
an unlighted lantern. 

Dejected by this extra and unexpected task, 
Tom was in a low mood. The old man’s legs 
were not so full of spring as they had been; 
his back was not so limber as formerly. The 
stiffening years were creeping over him. 

Paul walked ahead, light-hearted and light- 
footed. He was quick to recover from physical 
fatigue. Thus they moved through the woods, 
pausing often to hearken for the tonk! of 
Strawberry’s bell. They circled the fenced 
lands. Sometimes they called, for Strawberry 
was a friendly creature and would come gladly 
to a familiar voice ; but no bell answered them. 











of those who heard it few really understood it; 
but the seniors had their revenge, and the poet 
acquired a certain standing in academic circles. 
He pushed his advantage by writing eulogis- 
tic articles about himself and his Dartmouth 
poem, which were published anonymously in 
papers to which he had the entrée. Such are 
the weaknesses of even great men, when they 
try to break into the exclusive ranks of the 
Immortals. 

What a galaxy of those whom the world will 
not willingly let die flourished in New England 
in the sixties and seventies! Longfellow, serene, 
placid and beneficent; Holmes, short and un- 
distinguished-looking, peering eagerly into the 


‘*Drat that cow!’’ Tom Barr grumbled. ‘‘I 
thought she had more sense; but I reckon a 
cow gets less sense the longer she lives. ’’ 

‘**You had better go home and turn in,’’ 
suggested Paul. 

‘Go home!’’ exclaimed Tom. ‘‘Me go home 
and leave this here job single-handed to a 
greenhorn like ye!’’ 

So they went deeper into the woods and 
began a wider circle of the farm. Twilight 
deepened and the soft night closed down upon 
the woodland world. They crossed glades 
swarded with wild grasses as fine as hair and 
as soft as silk. Paul lighted the lantern and 
carried it swinging low at his knee. They 
pushed their way through flats of damp and 
tangled alders, where lush, coarse grasses grew 
in tufts and black pools of mire gleamed in the 
lantern light. They went through groves of 
high, wide-standing maples and birches, the 
leafy crowns of which shut out the stars. 

In an area of black spruces they came upon 
an old clearing in the centre of which stood a 
deserted lumber camp—and, at that moment, 
they heard the tonk-tonk! of a muffled bell. 

‘*Inside the shack!’’ cried 
Tom. ‘‘That’s it. She’s got 
inside and pushed the door shut 
on herself, sure as shootin’.’’ 

That seemed reasonable to 
Paul, who knew that accidents 
of the kind had long been classed 
among the recognized trials of 
backwoods farmers, In fact, a 
law had recently been passed 
by the provincial government 
that made it a punishable crime 
to leave inward-swinging doors 
on any unoccupied camp, cabin, 
shack or stable in the. woods or 
rural districts of the province. 

Moving slowly among the 
blackened stumps of the clear- 
ing, they advanced upon the 
shack. Tom Barr called the 
cow’s name repeatedly and 
the bell sounded ir reply. The 
clearing was full of faint star- 
shine and vague shadows,._ 

When the men were within 
fifteen yards of the camp the 
door opened slightly, and closed 
again like a blinking eye. Some- 
thing as unsubstantial as the 
shadows moved along the rough 
wall, round the corner and out 
of their astonished view. 

They paused for a second, 
then ran to the door and flung 
it open. Paul held his lantern 
high. By its circling light he 
saw Strawberry standing beside 
an empty bunk to which she 
was secured by a length of old 
rope. Turning her head she 
gazed at him placidly as she 
contentedly chewed her cud. 

‘*And she’s been milked!’’ 
exclaimed Tom. ‘‘Tied up and 
milked, by gosh!’’ 

He dashed from the cabin and 
ran foolishly round the clearing, startling the 
night with angry shouts. Indignation had 
driven all thought of fatigue from his mind. 

Paul, though deeply puzzled, took the matter 
more calmly. He looked the cow over and 
patted her sleek neck and side. She had been 
milked, beyond a doubt, but she had not been 
hurt or frightened. 

‘*Ft’s queer,’’ he said. ‘‘You don’t often 
hear of cattle thieves in this country.’”’ 

He was about to untie the old rope, when a 
sound close in front of him and on a level with 
his face caused him to leap backward. 

The sound continued and grew. After the 
first start of dismay, Paul recognized it as the 
cry of an infant of. very tender years—perhaps 
of no years at all. 

He advanced, raised the lantern and looked 
into the bunk. There it squirmed on its back 
in a nest of musty hay, swathed in a piece of 
red blanket; its eyes were convulsively shut 
and its mouth was convulsively open. Beside 
it lay one of those old-style nursing bottles with 
a long rubber tube; the bottle was half full of 
milk—of Strawberry’s milk, beyond a doubt. 
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Boston shop windows, as I have often seen 
him; Lowell, with his hair parted jp the 
middle, and his carefully brushed whiskers, 
looking the prosperous, successful man of affairs 
and the statesman that he was; the much-loved 
Whittier, whose old straw hat and farm boots 
are still preserved at Amesbury to show that 
this sweet singer was a true son of the Soil; 
Emerson, Alcott, Wendell Phillips, John j 
Gough, Edward Everett Hale—I am glad that 
I was a boy when they were alive, and that my 
own life, though unconsciously, was touched 
by the intellectual and moral radiance that they 
cast on all the rocky hills and fertile valleyg 
of New England. It was an inspiring time, 
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Paul saw in a flash that the first thing to do 
was to stop the uproar. While that went on it 
was impossible to think. Instinctively he lifteq 
the tube of the bottle and inserted the rubber 
nipple that adorned the end of it into the open 
mouth. Lips and gums closed upon it instantly, 
The frenzied uproar ceased. The tiny, dusky 
face relaxed, the lids lifted and, for a few 
seconds, two eyes like pools of black water 
regarded Paul with mild inquiry. 

At that moment old Tom Barr returned to 
the cabin from his fruitless and confused chase 
round the clearing. He had made so much noise 
himself, and had banged so violently against 
the stumps, that not a sound of the baby’s cries 
had reached him. 

‘Not a sign of him,’’ he said breathlessly, 
‘*He run like a fox and vanished like a fox,” 
And then, ‘‘What ye got there in the bunk, 
Paul?’’ 

‘*Didn’t you hear it?’’ replied Paul, without 
turning his head. ‘‘Come and have a look at 
it. ” 

‘*It?’’ queried Tom suspiciously. ‘‘Somethin’ 
alive?’’ 

He approached cautiously and looked over 
Paul’s shoulder into the bunk. He stared, 
wide-eyed and open-mouthed. For a long 
time he had nothing to say. At last he 
whispered huskily, ‘‘A baby! A little Injun! 
A papoose!’’ 

‘**You have named it,’’ said Paul. 

‘*Where did ye find it?’’ 

‘*Right here. Must have been left here by 
whatever tied Strawberry up and milked her. 
Why, I wonder ?’’ 

‘*Never heard the likes of this before—except 
maybe in the newspapers. It’s been done on 
purpose, Paul. It’s been left here on purpose, 
sure. ” 

**T think whoever left it will come back for 
it. People don’t leave babies about like this, as 
@ rule—in empty camps—with nothing but a 
nursing bottle. ’’ 

‘*Maybe not—and maybe so. I don’t know, 
Paul. Never had any truck with babies my- 
self. ’’ 

Paul continued to watch and to tend the 
bottle and the baby until the last drop of milk 
had vanished. Then the nipple fell unheeded 
from the tiny mouth. Thé papoose slept. 

‘*What’ll we do about it?’’ asked Tom. 

‘*You take Strawberry home, and I will wait 
here until morning,’’ said Paul. ‘‘Some one is 
sure to come back for the baby. Is that milk 
in the pail there?’’ 

Tom examined the pail and its contents and 
said it was fresh milk. 

‘“Then we’ll be right as rain,’’ said Paul. 
‘All I’ll have to do is feed it if it wakes up 
and yells. I’ll be home before breakfast. ’’ 

‘*Beats anything I ever seen or heard,” 
remarked Tom as he untied the rope and 
departed with Strawberry. 

Paul looked at his watch. Half past ten! He 
went out, closing the door cautiously behind 
him so as not to wake the baby. Crouching 
and listening, he moved furtively about the 
clearing, but he saw nothing except shimmers 
of starshine and vague shadows. Finally, he 
returned to the camp, and fastened the door 
wide open, to let in the faint light; for Tom 
had taken the lantern. 

He lay down on the poles of the lower bunk 
and waited for the baby to wake and demand 
more milk. He heard wood mice run along the 
log walls and over the roof. He waited and 
waited. 

Suddenly he opened his eyes with a start. 
The clear light of dawn shone at the open door 
and flooded the brown interior of the camp. 
Rolling out of his bunk with guilty haste, he 
peered into the bunk above. ; 

The baby was still there, sleeping quietly. 
The bottle lay beside it, unheeded but half 
full. Half full! And yet he had seen the last 
drop of milk vanish from it before half past 
ten o’clock! ’ 

Then his eyes fell on something white that 
was tucked into a fold of the red blanket. He 
drew it out gingerly—a serap of soiled paper 
written upon in pencil. This is what he read: 

‘You good man Hanson tak care my babby 
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. wood and brick building he had a 


dont no me but cum back sum day for babby go 
way now feed him plenty bless you Hanson.’’ 
It fluttered from his fingers. He recovered 
-jtand read it over again, and yet again. 
_*@Good man Hanson,’’’ he murmured. 
“well, I’m jiggered! ‘Tak care my babby.’ 
Hang it all, this is no joke!’’ 
He stared at the sleeping dusky infant. Then 


pe stared through the open doorway at the |. 


cool, clear morning and the watery shadows 
along the edge of the forest. ; 

““Whoever owns it, it has to be fed an 
eared for,’’ he said. ‘‘ And evidently it’s up to 
me to do the feeding and caring. ‘Good man 
Hanson!’ That’s what gets me.’’ 

Putting the bottle into his pocket, he lifted 
the baby as gingerly as if it had consisted of 
high explosive and tiptoed cautiously from the 
hut. He held the baby securely but lightly. 
It seemed to weigh less than a feather-stuffed 





pillow—nothing; and yet he could distinctly 
feel the stir of its breathing against his breast. 
Taking a bee line for the farm, he soon came 
out on the edge of the home clearings. He was 
about to lift a leg over the brush fence when a 
shout from the edge of the forest on his left 
stopped him. He turned and beheld a slouching 
figure advance toward him. 
The stranger’s carriage and gait suggested a 
readiness to sheer off at a moment’s warning. 
His clothing was ragged and filthy, and the 
dusky face beneath the faded felt hat was sly 
and sullen and marked with evil habits. 

‘*What ye got there?’’ he asked. 

‘*A baby,’’ said Paul. 

The stranger shot a furtive glance at the face 
of the sleeping infant. 

‘*Where ye get ’im?’’ he asked. 

‘*What’s that to you?’’ asked Paul sharply. 





**My papoose, ’’ was the Indian’s retort. 
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Then quick as a flash Paul understood. The 
note in his pocket was from the baby’s mother. 
This was the baby’s father. 

‘*Will you swear to it?’’ he asked. 

‘*My blanket, anyhow.’’ 

‘*Call at the house in an hour and you can 
have the blanket. ’’ 

‘*Who give you that papoose ?’’ 

**T found it.’’ 

“Give ’im me. My papoose. ’’ 

‘*Not on your life!’’ 

‘Where ye see my squaw ?’’ 

‘*Didn’t see her—to swear to; but even if I 
had, I shouldn’t tell you.’’ 

‘*Gimme ten dollar and keep papoose. ’’ 

‘*Right,’’ said Paul. ‘‘Follow me.’’ 

Paul went ahead, holding the baby in the red 
blanket. The sinister father moved furtively 
in the rear. Tom and Mary Barr received them 
in the chip yard before the kitchen door. 





“* For the land’s sake! ’’ exclaimed Mary. 
‘*So ye’ve still got it? Tom cal’lated ye’d fetch 
it home with ye.’’ 

For answer, Paul placed the baby in her 
stout arms. He fished the nursing bottle from 
his pocket and gave it to Tom. Then he pro- 
duced the note, unfoldéd it and held it before 
Mary’s eyes. 

‘*This explains the situation,’’ he said. ‘‘It 
eats milk. Now I shall pay this guy, who 
claims to be its father, ten dollars for his share 
in it.’” 

‘*Twenty dollar,’’ said the Indian. 

‘*You come inside with me,’’ said Paul, ‘‘and 
we’ll get this fixed up shipshape and all down 
in black and white. I was once a business 
man.’’ 

‘** Business! ’’ muttered Tom in deep dis- 
gust. ‘‘Darn poor business I call it! Who’ll 
feed it, that’s what I want to know.”’ 


MATTER OF: SECONDS 


to the frame on Broadway on which 

they had had to stop work some weeks 
before because of a shortage of steel. It was to 
be a twelve-story structure, and they had run 
it up seven stories before the work was inter- 
rupted. The building stood on a northeast 
corner; snuggling up against it on the north 
side was an old four-story building of wood 
and brick. Beyond that towered the 
fourteen story reinforced concrete 
building of the Lavin department 
store. 

Sam Bentley, ‘theater boy’’ for 
the riveters, was glad that they 
were back on that particular job, 
for down on the roof of the old 


Le in September the steel gang came back 


friend. In a tiny inclosure on the 
roof, old Charlie Train made blue 
prints for the various architects 
and engineers of Los Angeles. He 
had been making prints there for 
the last twelve years, and nearly 
every man connected with the build- 
ing business in the city knew him. 
He was more than sixty years old, 
and he had a lame leg that made 
him move carefully and slowly. 

Sam had seen old Charlie a great 
many times and, as the new build- 
ing had pushed upward and had 
finally reached the level of the old 
structure, he had frequently talked 
with the elderly printer. One noon 
old Charlie had taken Sam into his 
little workshop; and the boy, who 
was always keeping his eyes open 
to learn anything new in the build- 
ing business, had been much inter- 
ested. So now that they were back at 
work he waved his hand in friendly 
greeting to the blue-printer, three 
stories below him. 

Steadily the new frame grew up- 
ward under the hands of the steel 
men, and Sam had to look down a long way 
to see old Charlie examining his printing 
frames. As the structure rose, the brick masons 
filled in the walls. Two or three times Sam 
had seen bricks fall from careless hands and 
go bouncing across the roof below, sometimes 
in a manner that endangered Charlie’s frames. 
On such occasions the old man, hurrying 
out, had moved his frames as far out of the 
way as possible and had tried to shout a 
warning to the masons; but his voice was 
weak and they had not heard him. So Sam 
took the matter up for him and spoke to the 
masons, who, after chaffing him a bit, prom- 
ised to be more careful. 

The old ramshackle building had been stand- 
ing so long that it had become more or less 
unsafe, and the city officials had long been 


_ Wishing for a reasonable excuse to order it torn 


down. It spoiled the appearance of the block 
of handsome, modern structures, and many 
regarded it as an old tinder box. Old Charlie, 
however, had no fear of being trapped, if the 
building should ever catch fire, for both at 
the front and at the rear a good modern fire 
scape curved up over the fire wall. With easy 
access to them from the roof, he had no cause 
to worry about fire. 

Then, one day when the cleaning establish- 
ment on the third floor was exceptionally busy, 
the fire started. No one knew just how it began 
or how the first spark reached the inflammable 
cleaning fluid, but it all went up in a mighty 
paff that blew out the glass and let the breeze 
come in to fan the flames. 

Old Charlie Train had eaten his luncheon 
and was enjoying a cat nap among his blue 
Prints. He woke at the sound of the explosion, 
but his mind was dulled by sleep and he did 
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Sam stood beside his little 
forge where he could look 
down on a part of the old 
roof. He saw the masons stop 
their work and crane their necks 
over the wall. Stepping over quickly 
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Struck by a sudden idea, | 
he whirled to where the der- 
rick stood, anchored to the 
beams. Among the levers that 
controlled it stood the derrick man, 
cool and ready for any emergency. | 





CAREFULLY, BUT WITHOUT ANY SIGN OF HESITATION OR FEAR, HE WALKED 
THE TIMBER TO ITS EXTREME END 


to get a better view, he saw smoke gushing out 
of the old building at the front and the rear. 

‘*She’s going, sure as thunder!’’ cried Sam. 
‘*T wonder where old Charlieis. Don’t see him 
anywhere. He must have gone out to lunch. I 
hope he has and will stay away.’’ 

A fire engine came tearing down the street 
and whirled up to the hydrant. Sam forgot his 
rivets and fire to watch the firemen connect 
the hose and get the first stream on the fire. A 
yell from the man with the catching can roused 
him and sent him seurrying back. 

**Come on with those rivets, Sam!’’ yelled 
the passer. ‘‘Don’t be so crazy about a little 
fire. That’s right. Put ’em over.’’ 

For five minutes Sam Rept his attention on 
the forge; then he made a quick dash to look 
down again. 

This time he saw flames pouring out of 
windows. The penthouse, where the stairs 
opened on the roof, suddenly belched flames 
and roared like a blast furnace. The door in 
Charlie’s tiny structure flew open, and the old 
man hobbled out. He gave one frightened 
glance toward the front fire escape, noticed the 
curling flames that came up through its irons 
and turned to the alley. He hobbled to that 
and threw up his hands. Both the third and 
fourth windows that opened on the fire escape 
had crashed under the heat, and flames were 
now drawing out. It was impossible to pass 
down either iron ladder. 

Old Charlie looked hopelessly up at the blank 
wall of the department-store building. Then 
he turned to the new building and gazed up at 
the row of faces that looked down at him from 
a height of more than seventy feet above his 
head. He could hear the roar of the fire under 
him, and already he imagined he could feel it 
scorching his feet. The old tinder-box building 
was going fast. The fire that roared from the 
was rapidly eating it up and was 
out each way on the roof. The old 
trapped. 
fellows!’’ yelled 

Charlie, or he’ll be roasted! We 
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Sam. ‘*We’ve got: 
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‘*Can you hoist him with the derrick, Bill?’’ 
shouted Sam; and Bill shook his head regret- 
fully. 

**The derrick arm’s too short,’’ he said. ‘‘It 
barely swings far enough to set a column on 
that side. It won’t stick over the edge an 
inch. ”” 

Sam ran back and looked down. Old Charlie 
was on his knees in the middle of the roof, 
apparently praying. Sam turned and ran back 
to Bill, the derrick man. Swiftly he outlined a 
scheme that had come to him while he was 
looking down at Charlie. 

He ran to the place where the chain from 
the great hook blocks hung idly over the street 
front. He could just reach it with his finger 
tips, and letting himself fall outward he caught 
the links. He set his foot in the hook and waved 
his hand. Bill pulled a lever and the arm 
swung lower, carrying Sam well outside the 
timbered canopy below that protected the side- 
walk. 

Only the day before a city official had ordered 
the contractors to put heavier timbering on top 
of the canopy. A truck had brought up timbers 


along this front. Among others, a long timber 
had come, eight inches square and more than 
thirty feet long. 

Landing on the pile, Sam grasped the hook, 
passed it beneath the long timber and hooked 


round to the north, and now Sam changed 
his tactics. 

With all his strength he pushed the heavy 
beam round until at last it hung directly 
under the derrick arm. Now Bill lowered the 
arm and reeled in the cable until the big hook 
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"+ got much time to do it in, either!’’ 


from the company yard and dropped them | gri 


against the latticed derrick arm, and the 
other end projected a good fifteen feet beyond 
the arm. ; 

**Get me a short rope and a long one!’’ 
shouted Sam, jumping down from the timber 
when it struck the outer-wall girder. 

One of the men sprang to get the ropes. Sam 
took the short one from the man and lashed the 
inner end of the timber fast to the derrick arm. 

He could hear the roar of the fire 

and the sound of the engines pump- 

ing. His heart thumped faster than 
the pumps. 

As soon as he had made the end 
of the timber fast, he caught the 
coil of rope from the man, ran to 
the outer girder and stepped up to 
the top of the timber. Carefully, 
but without any sign of hesitation 
or fear, he walked the timber to its 
extreme end. With a slight move- 
ment of his right arm, he made the 
coil of rope slide down from his 
shoulder to his hand. He stooped 
and hung it carefully over the tim- 
ber. 

Relieved of the rope, Sam put his 
hands on the timber and slid down 
astride. Then he took hold of the 
rope and ran it out skillfully until 
one end struck the roof below and 
coiled there. Then he made the rope 
fast with a couple of turns and a 
double-clove hitch on itself. 

But the old man, huddled in the 
middle of the roof, was not aware 

_ that help had come. Sam shouted 
loudly to attract his’ attention, but 

Charlie failed to hear. One of the 

masons dropped a brick that bounced 

past the old man, but even that 

did not draw his attention. If the 

blue-printer did not get hold of 

that rope and tie it round his body 

within a few seconds, there would 

be no chance of saving him. -The 
fire had already begun to break through the 
tarred roof here and there. 

Again and again they shouted, but all to no 
avail. Sam tried to flip the rope end over to 
attract attention. That also failed. With a gasp, 
Sam glanced back. Bill, who was watching 
him, nodded his head encouragingly. Sam let 
a leg slip back over the timber. 

Then gripping the rope with one hand, he 
swung down and, twisting the hemp round 
his right leg, began to descend hand under 
hand. 

“Gritty kid,’’ said one of the men to an- 
other. 

**You bet!’’ said the other. ‘‘We’ve got to be 
ready for our part.’’ ; 

Down the rope Sam went rapidly until his 
feet touched the roof. Letting go, he ran to 
Charlie, took him by the shoulder and shook 
him. For a moment the old man could not 
understand ; then he got to his feet and hobbled 
across to the dangling rope. Sam swung the 
end round Charlie and tied a bowline. He made 
the old man take a good grip above the knot 
and then sprang still higher to get his own 


Pp. 
With his feet dangling just above Charlie’s 
fingers, Sam let go with one hand and waved 
to those above. Then he gripped the rope again 
and wound his leg round it. He felt himself 
rising—up, up, and in until he could put a 
hand on the brick wall; then a swing, slow 
and careful, round the front corner where the 
bricks came so close that Bill had to lower 
the arm again to carry the load clear. Then 
came another swing inward, and many arms 
reaching through the steel to grip him and 
Charlie. 

Sam felt himself drawn inside and looked 
down at old Charlie in the grasp of two men. 
A thundering crash from the north side of the 
structure came floating up to him, and one of 
the men said: 

‘*There she goes!’’ 

‘‘What goes?’’ Sam asked, a little dazed. 

‘“That roof you were on a few seconds ago. 
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| That’s what!’’ answered the man grimly. 
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Pierced with numerous windows, the massive 
walls of Diocletian’s palace at Spalato have 
been converted into tenements 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ITUPERATION is a form, not of com- 
municating truth, but of self-indulgence. 


Good Manners shall in Seven Words be found : 
Forget Yourself and Think of Those Around. 
HE statesman who is truly great‘regards, 
not his desires, but the facts. 
HE treasure that modern salvage ships are 
raising from the sea might well make those 
old adventurers who used to search for sunken 
galleons turn in their graves with envy. In 
one day the salvage ship Racer got $350,000 
worth of gold from the White Star liner Lan- 
rentic, which was sunk in 1917 off one of the 
northern headlands of Ireland. 
LTHOUGH teachers of the lower grades 
never have been highly paid, men of the 
rank of our university professors in ancient 
times received relatively large salaries. When 
the Emperor Vespasian endowed the chair of 
rhetoric and oratory that Quintilian occupied, 
he provided for a salary of 100,000 sesterces a 
year, or from $4500 to $5000 in our-money. In 
its buying power it was the equivalent of ten 
times as much to-day. 
PPARENTLY the humpbacked salmon, 
which the Bureau of Fisheries planted in 
Maine waters, feel at home in their new sur- 
roundings. Humpbacks have run in the streams 
between Penobscot River and Passamaquoddy 
Bay, where many entered the herring weirs, 
and at some places they have appeared in great 
numbers. People who have eaten Maine hump- 
backs that have just run from the sea report 
that they are as good as Atlantic salmon. 
F new uses for aéroplanes there is no end. 
Government authorities now report that 
aviators flying above the sea can detect schools 
of fish that are invisible to the lookouts on 
fishing vessels. It evidently is not impossible 
that the naval air service sometime will codp- 
erate with the fishing fleets. By using wireless 
telephones to report schools, or by dropping 
buoys to mark their whereabouts, aviators could 
save the fishermen much time and fuel that 
now are expended in cruising. 
MONG the post cards widely circulated in 
Germany and Belgium in 1914 to justify 
the killing of Belgian civilians there was one 
that purported to show Belgians not in uniform 
firing on approaching German soldiers from the 
windows of Louvain University. Aside from 
the improbability that anyone took a photo- 
graph of such an affair, it is interesting to 
know that there are no windows on the side 
of the university that appears in the picture; 
but the card did its lying work. 


CURIOUS thing about mobs is their dread 

of getting wet. The great demonstration 
that was planned by socialists for May 1 at 
Buenos Aires was a complete failure because 
rain fell all day. The mob that recently ran wild 
.in Omaha was in a mood to face any amount of 
actual peril from the clubs or revolvers of the 
police, but a smart shower sent it scuttling for 
cover. As experience has shown, the best way 
to disperse a disorderly crowd is to turn the fire 
hose on it. Water is your best dampener of 
pothouse courage and mob audacity. 


HE time has passed when walrus hides 

were considered good for nothing except 
Eskimo tents. Norwegian and Russian sailors 
long ago learned to use them in making rig- 
ging and in protecting their ships from the 
ice; and metal workers have found them so 
useful in polishing that buffing wheels made 
of the hides are now in great demand for pol- 
ishing eutlery, dental and surgical instruments, 


leather is also particularly useful in cotton 
gins, for its surface is just rough enough to 
catch the filaments of long - staple cotton and 
pull them away from the seed without break- 
ing them. 
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REDUCING GOVERNMENT EXPENSES 


WY  SxrgPac: war came to a sudden end 
with the armistice of last November, 
one of the questions that the public 

asked-was, how soon and how far the govern- 

ment would be able to cut down its expenses. 

In the month of April, 1917, when the United 

States declared war on Germany, the national 

revenue was $93,000,000 and the expendi- 

/ ture $81,500,000. By December of that same | 

| year, the monthly revenue had risen only 

| to $104,000,000, but the disbursements were 

$611, 000, 000. 





in the month of 1918 when the income tax) 
was paid, brought nearly $2,000,000, 000 to the 
| government. But war expenditure was also 
| increasing with bewildering rapidity. It could 
not be checked at once when the armistice 
was signed on November 11, 1918, and public 
expenditure in December of that year, passing 
| beyond all other monthly totals, reached the 
|huge figure of $1,670,000,000 — more than 
twenty times the expenditure of April, 1917. 

How rapidly could that scale of expenditure 
be reduced, and how nearly could the pre-war 
scale be reéstablished ? We had one precedent 
in our history. During the last twelve months 
of our Civil War, the government spent $1, 294, - 
000,000, as against only $61,400,000 in the last 
year before the war. From the very high level 
of 1865, the expenditure fell in the next year 
to $519,000,000, and in the next to $343,000, - 
000. But it never got back to the low figure 
that marked the year before the Civil War; 
the smallest yearly expenditure after the Civil 
War was nearly four times as large. 

A full year has not yet elapsed since the 
huge war expenditure of last December. But 
the monthly disbursements of the government 
have decreased from the $1, 670,000,000 of that 
month to $1,042,000,000 in the ensuing March, 
to $727,000,000 last June, and to $565,000,000 
in September. While war expenses were being 
thus reduced by two thirds within nine months, 
the proceeds of taxes, under the final war- 
taxation bill, were more than doubled. The 
interesting result is, that whereas in the three 
months beginning with July, 1918, the excess 
of public expenditure over revenue had been 
$3,114,000, 000, the similar excess for the same 
three months in 1919 was only $516,000, 000. 

How much further the monthly and yearly 
government expenditure can be reduced, no 
one can be quite sure. The army is already 
almost demobilized, but many other sources of 
expense created by. the war can be removed 
only after longer delay. Even more important 
as an influence, the annual interest payment 
on the public debt, which was slightly less 
than $25,000,000 in the twelve months before 
we joined the war, now exceeds $900,000,000. 

Yet even in that matter, as in the general 
reduction of war expenditure, we have a reas- 
suring precedent in our own history. The Civil 
War debt brought the yearly charge for inter- 
est of the United States government up to 
$143, 700,000. But so rapidly was the debt re- 
deemed that ten years after the war the annual 
charge had been reduced to $100,000,000, and 
in twenty-five years to $36,000,000. 
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CIVILIZATION: A VENEER? 


“Ton events of the last few years have 
caused many people to ask themselves 
whether civilization, though the product 
of centuries, is not merely a coating over the 
natural passions and cruelties of man, and 
whether it has not now been worn so thin that 
it cannot be expected to last much longer. Al- 
though this view seems to us unwarranted, we 
cannot hold the belief that mankind is destined 
inevitably to advance in civilization. The one 
clear lesson of the war is that if civilization is 
to be preserved and improved, it can be only 
through mankind’s unflagging effort. It is not 
a spontaneous growth of nature. Untended, it 
will deteriorate and wither away. 

How many people have seriously asked them- 
selves what civilization is? How many, if asked 
to define civilization, would vaguely reply that 
it meant luxuries and conveniences, labor- 
saying inventions, railways, aéroplanes, auto- 
mobiles—progress in the arts and sciences? 
But civilization is barren of results if its| 
achievements are to be measured only or chiefly 
in such terms. 

The essence of civilization is that it shall 





Then came the heavy war taxation, which, | , every thoughtful American. The law is 
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terms of common understanding and mutual 
forbearance. Progress in the arts and sciences, 
improvement in means of transportation, com- 
munication and trade should facilitate common 
understanding and mutual forbearance. But 
they are only instruments, and if people use 
them stupidly or wickedly, they are instru- 
ments, not for good, but for evil. It is the task 
of education to teach people to use those instru- 
ments in the right way and for a good purpose. 
The Germans had a system of education, 
thorough as far as it went, but they had no 
vision of the true aim of education. They glo- 
rified a thing that was not civilization. They 
did not desire civilization. 

In America, as elsewhere, people have be- 


| come habituated to violent methods of settling 


controversy. Riots, strikes, bloodshed, lynch- 
ings, the vile brutalities of the mob, are of such 
frequent occurrence as to cause grave anxiety 


framed to give protection to all citizens; it is 
the concrete expression of the effort and strug- 
gle of men to achieve civilization ; upon obedi- 
ence to the law civilization rests. 
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DOING OTHERS’ WORK 


HE world could hardly get on without 
those who do the work of others as well 
as theirown. How many men and women 
are there, whose shoulders are bent with their 
own burdens, who yet have to take on a daily 
load of what belongs to others and get no 
thanks and no credit for it. How many make 
a good showing and are praised and petted 
and advanced, who yet really depend upon 
the silent watchfulness of some one that 
stands ready to fill the little gaps and smooth 
the rough edges. 

Vicarious labor of that order is not to be 
blamed or criticized by anyone. But there is a 
disposition to do others’ work that is less 
commendable. We all know the ordinary med- 
dier, who neglects his own task in life, if he 
has any, to watch his neighbors, to comment, 
to find fault, to tell how this should be done 
or why that should be undone, without any 
proper knowledge of the conditions of labor, 
or the means of accomplishment, or the object 
to be achieved. Sometimes persons of that 
sort even kindly volunteer to do the work 
themselves and to do it better—with results that 
we all know and do not care to dwell upon. 

There is, however, a much more subtle form 
of the tendency to do others’ work than this 
mere uncalled-for meddling, a tendency that 
is really more harmful precisely because it 
springs from the desire to help and from a 
sense of responsibility for what is actually 
done. It is seen especially in people who have, 
or ought to have, an immense deal of work 
done by subordinates. The mark of a good 
executive, whether in the household or in the 
nation, is the readiness to trust others, to 
select the right head and hands for a certain 
task, lay out the general outline of it, and 
then leave the head and hands to get it done 
in their own way. For some people, even for 
some who have other important elements of 
leadership, that is impossible. They not only 
plan a general scheme of what they want 
done; they must be daily, hourly, superin- 
tending it, giving a hint here, a suggestion 
there, criticizing and commenting, not in an 
unkindly spirit, but with an intense anxiety 
that every detail should be carried out just as 
they would carry it out themselves. Meanwhile 
the larger function, which they should properly 
perform, is likely to be neglected. 

Usually, the best way to do our own work 
is to let others do theirs. 


ee 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


FEW months ago people were saying a 
great deal about the danger of the 
Bolshevists’ getting control of Germany 

and from that vantage point carrying on a 
campaign to overthrow the social order of 
Europe. That particular apprehension no 
longer troubles anyone, It is clear that Ger- 
many has no idea of turning Bolshevist and 
that the Socialist politicians who are in power 
are quite ready to negotiate an opportunist 
alliance with the Catholic party in order to 
retain their offices. Moreover, they are forward- 
ing a commercial and political policy toward 
Russia that differs in no essential particular 
from that of the Pan-Germans. 

There is ample evidence that the Germans 
are getting back on their feet. faster than 
anyone expected—faster probably than. either | 
the Freneh or the British. Of course they have 





a tremendous loss to make up and a heavy| Spalato is 





enable men—races of men—to live together on 


burden to ary, bat they know It and ard, bat 


hard at work. Either Herr Noske’s determineg 
handling of the situation or the practica! .ooq 
sense of the German workingman has put an 
end to the epidemic of strikes. Germany jg 
working more steadily and energetically than 
England or France or Italy or the Uniteg 
States. The radical revolutionaries stand jess 
chance of overturning things there than in the 
countries of the victorious Allies. Men who 
know what is going on in the business woriq 
declare that Germany is almost as el] 
equipped to seize the exp..t business of the 
world as it was before the war, and that its 
rivals are less able to withstand its agsres. 
sions. 


Especially interesting are the relations 


“between Germany and Russia. Bolshey ism, 


whatever political or military successes it has 
won, has alfeady failed in industry and finance, 
Russian industry is ruined; the annual di ‘icit 
of the Lenine government reaches 18,000, (100, - 
000 rubles. The commissary in charge of 
nationalizing industry, Larin, admits that the 
concerns taken over by the nation fail com- 
pletely to maintain even the former low 
standards of production, and apologizes for 
their failure by saying that the Russians 
have had no sufficient education-in personal 
and social responsibility. It is probable that 
the overthrow of the Bolshevik régime is not 
far off; it can survive only by compromising 
its principles and calling on some one with 
commercial and financial training to come to 
its rescue. 

It is for those probabilities that the Germans 
are preparing. German agents, political and 
commercial, are everywhere throughout Russia. 
The Bolshevist commissary on behalf of indus- 


i} try is—or was—Krassin, formerly a manager 


for a big German firm that did business in 
Russia. The commissary in charge of the 
state bank is a man who while the war went 
on was one of the German propagandists who 
dealt with the Russian party of ‘‘defeatists.’’ 
The halting and uncertain policy of the 
Entente nations toward Russia has cost them 
the friendship of almost all parties; and the 
Germans have, or at least believe that they 
have, so thoroughly insinuated themselves 
into the business of the country that when 
order is again restored they will have no ditti- 
culty in directing and exploiting the revived 
industries of Russia, no matter what party is 
in power. 

And so Socialist, or eemi-Socialist, Germany, 
like Imperial Germany, follows the Drang 
nach Osten (the urge to the East); only it turns 
to Moscow rather than to Constantinople. If, 
as it hopes, the vast resources of Russia fall 
into its hands, Europe will be faced by a Ger- 
Many-even more powerful than the Germany 
of Wilhelm IT. ee 


SPALATO AND TRAU 


"Tor great upheaval in Europe has cast 
upward into the light of public notice 
seores of places, once famous, but long 
forgotten by the world. D’Annunzio’s bit of 
gasconade in Fiume has drawn attention to 
other cities on the Dalmatian coast, among 
others Trau and Spalato. 

Trau, where American sailors landed to expel 
the Italian filibusters, is the less interesting of 
the two, though it was a Greek colony twenty- 
five hundred years ago and has a place both in 
Roman and Venetian history. But Spalato is 
a town of unusual interest. It owes its exist- 
ence to the Roman Emperor Diocletian, who 
was born near by, and who, after abdicating 
the throne of the world, retired to this pic- 
turesque spot on the Illyrian coast, to ‘‘grow 
cabbages,’” and to build one of the most won- 
derful palaces that ever were constructed. That 
palace covered nearly ten acres of ground; a 
good part of the present city of Spalato now 
stands within its four lofty walls, The mauso- 
leum has been turned into the cathedral of 
Spalato; a private shrine that the emperor 
built is now the baptistery. The great arches 
that surrounded the central court of the palace 
still exist as arcades lining the streets in the 
heart of the city. 

Diocletian, the peasant who rose by his mil- 
itary ability to the rule of the Roman Empire, 
was @ remarkable figure in the ancient world. 
He it was that reformed the administration of 
Rome and removed the capital of the empire 
from the decaying city on the Tiber. He it was 
that ordered one of the greatest persecutions 
that the early Christian church had to face; 
he that made one of the most thoroughgoing— 
and unsucsessful—attempts to fix prices and 
wages by governmental edict; he that brought 
Roman architecture and building to its ~_ 
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It is better worth visiting than many of the 
ancient towns that have a fixed place on the 
tourist’s itinerary. 


ao" 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From October 9 to October 15) 


NDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. —The con- 

ference was in session during the entire 
week. The employers’ group of delegates pre- 
sented a set of recommendations, among which 
were two insisting on the right of employers 
to hire workers not affiliated with any union, 
and to deal with their own employees without 
the participation of outside labor officials, Pro- 
posals were made by Mr. Landon, a delegate 
for the public, to declare an industrial truce for 
three months, by Mr. Gompers to suspend the 
steel strike pending arbitration by members of 
the conference, by Mr. 
Rockefeller to permit 
each plant or corporation 
todetermine with its own 
employees the method of 
improving labor condi- 
tions, and by Mr. McNab 
to establish a national 
board of conciliation and 
arbitration. The labor 
group presented a ‘‘bill 
of rights’’ insisting on 
the eight-hour day, a 
minimum living wage, 
equal pay for women 
doing equal work, and the right of employees 
to be represented by anyone they might choose 
in dealing with employers. They also recom- 
mended the establishment of joint boards in 
each industry to consider means of improving 
conditions of labor. Mr. Gompers’ proposal led 
to prolonged discussion; many delegates op- 
posed the interference of the conference in 
particular labor disputes, and urged that it 
devote itself to laying down arrangements for 
the future. e 


HE PRESIDENT’S ILLNESS. —Presi- 

dent Wilson remained confined to his bed, 
but the physicians reported a gradual improve- 
ment in his condition. Col. House, the Presi- 
dent’s associate at Paris, arrived in New York 
on October 12. ° 


ONGRESS.—The peace treaty was under 

prolonged and warm discussion in the 
Senate. Senator Walsh of Massachusetts spoke 
in favor of the amendments proposed by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and Senator 
Nelson opposed them. Senator Brandegee at- 
tacked the President for withholding important 
information concerning the internal affairs of 
China. Senator Lodge in a strong speech im- 
pugned the good faith of Japan in connection 
with the oceupation of Shantang, and Senator 
McCumber aroused heated discussion by declar- 
ing that certain Senators were more solicitous 
about our late enemy, Germany, than loyal to 
those nations with whom we had been asso- 
ciated in the war.—-The bill providing for 
the enforcement of Constitutional prohibition 
was finally passed by both houses. On October 
11 they also enacted the law that extends the 
Food Control Act to include clothing and food 
containers,and provides new and severe punish- 
ments for hoarding and profiteering. ——On 
October 9 the House voted to repeal the act of 
reciprocity with Canada, which was passed in 
1911, but was never accepted by Canada. 


J 


NARCHISTS ARRESTED.—The mili- 
tary authorities at Gary, Illinois, arrested 
a number of persons said to belong to a very 
active and dangerous group of anarchists, 
Among them were some who had been con- 
spicuous in fomenting violence in connection 
with the strike of steel workers. It was re- 
ported that some of the prisoners were con- 
nected with the bomb explosions of last June 
in New York, Washington, Boston, and else- 
where, and with the making of the bombs 
that were sent. through the mails to thirty 
Well-known «itizens last spring. 





FRANKLIN K. LANE 
Chairman of the Conference 


B. W. Maynard, who arrived in San Francisco 
on October 13 and left on the return trip 
hext day, made the best time in the first 
of the flight—a little over twenty- 
tea! Gying time for the 2700 mallee Seven of 

the contestants or their mechanicians had been 
killed by accidents up to October 15. 

: eS 

ABOR TROUBLES.—The strike of 
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examine into the actual conditions of work and 
of living there. —— Almost all the shipping in 
New York Harbor was tied up by a strike 
of longshoremen and dock workers. About 
forty thousand men were out. The strike was 
declared against the advice and authority of 
the union officials, who declared that it was the 
work of agitators from the I. W. W.—vThe 
conference between the operators and employ- 
ees of the bituminous coal-mining industry 
adjourned without coming to any agreement 
concerning the mén’s demand for a six-hour 
day, a five-day week and a 60-per-cent increase 
in wages. The labor officials declared that a 
strike would accordingly be called for Novem- 
ber 1. The Secretary of Labor invited Mr. 
Lewis, the president of the miner’s union, 
and Mr. Thomas F. Brewster, representing 
the operators, to confer with him in an effort 
to avoid a strike. ° 


ISTINGUISHED GUESTS,.—The King 
and Queen of the Belgians spent the week 
in California; at Santa Barbara they were the 
guests of Mr. Hoover. They were to leave for 
the East on October 17. 
e 
EACE TREATY.—The French Senate 
ratified the treaty on October 11. That 
was regarded in Paris as putting the treaty 
into final effect, Great Britain and Italy hav- 
ing already ratified it. President Poincaré im- 
mediately. decreed the demobilization of the 
army, and named Senator Leon Bourgeois, a 
former premier, as the representative of France 
in the Council of the League of Nations. The 
French delegates to the international labor 
conference provided for by the treaty were 
appointed, and their departure for this country, 
where the conference was to be held, was an- 
nounced for October 18.——Germany and Aus- 
tria have decided not to send representatives 
to the labor conference unless they are assured 
admission to the conference on equal terms 
with all others, and the Dutch and Danish 
delegations have agreed to support their right 
to such equal representation. 
e 


REAT BRITAIN. —On October 9 the 

proposals of the British coal miners for 
the nationalization of the mines were laid be- 
fore Mr. Lioyd George by a committee of the 
Miners’ Federation and the Trades- Union 
Congress headed by Mr. Robert Smilie. It was 
expected that the government would reaffirm 
its decision not to proceed to complete nation- 
alization, and that another industrial crisis, 
similar to that caused by the recent railway 
strike, would follow. 


TALY.—Negotiations looking to the settle- 
ment of the Fiume imbroglio by making it 
a separate state under an Italian mandate were 
reported to be in progress between the Italian 
government and the Peace Congress. Mean- 
while D’ Annunzio remained in control of the 
city. A ship carrying military supplies from 
Genoa to Russia was brought into Fiume dur- 
ing the week by its crew, which had mutinied 
and insisted on diverting the rifles and ammu- 
nition to D’ Annunzio. 
e 
URKEY.— Following the capture of 
Konia, which is an important city in the 
heart of Asia Minor, Mustapha Kemal, the 
Nationalist leader, has set up his government 
there. His proclamation promises safety to 
persons of every race and religion and declares 
that intervention by foreign nations will be 
resisted to the death. It was reported from 
Athens that Brusa, in Asia Minor, and Adri- 
anople, in European Turkey, had declared 
themselves in support of Mustapha Kemal. 
The Nationalist leader is said to be opposed 
to the massacre of Armenians and willing to 
permit the independence of Armenia under 
American protection. 
Ss 
USSIA.—The most sensational news of 
the week was of the attack on Riga by 
the army of German veterans and Russian 
volunteers, commanded by Gen. von der Goltz 
and Col. Avaloff-Bermondt. Riga has been 
occupied by the Letts, who have declared their 
















































































MECISTEREO v. SS. PATENT OFFICE 


Dad will tell you 
what his alarm clock 
means to him. He 
couldn’t do without. 

He likes to be up 





for time in 


thebathroom and on his way to 


business on the dot. His West- 
clox alarm takes care of that. 

Many men like an 
alarm clock down at 
the office, too. Lots 
of Westclox have 
gone into business 
this way. They’re 
ideal clocks wherever accurate 
timekeeping counts for more 
than show. 

All ’round, the 
alarm clock puts in 
a very busy 24-hour 


businesslike day. And did you 
time-keeping ever think of this? 


—when you wind and set your 
Westclox_at night, you put alow 
priced clock on the 
same job an expen- 
sive watch held 
down all day. 

It not only must Gite ie. 
keep good time, in the limit. 
but it must call you on time. | 

That’s the way we think of ) 
the clocks we make. 
And that’s the reason 
we watch quality so 
closely. K 

Westclox must 

==ess make good in your 
oad We make them so they 
will. a 

















- Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U.S. A. . 
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had died. 


Well, Jim grew up, and the war came on. 
Justice and right in the dust lay low. 
One day they noticed that Jim was gone, 
And wondered if he could face the 
foe. 
It was said that no braver soldier fought 
In all the marshaled ranks than 
Jim; 
From many battles he finally brought 
The name of a hero home with him. 


JIM 
@y Clarence E. Flynn 


A chicken-hearted boy was Jim, 
A lad with a gentle face and eye. 

The boys all joined in a laugh at him 
Whenever he chanced to be passing by. 

He wouldn’t set foot on a helpless thing. 
For a crawling worm he’d turn 


He was always making a splint or sling 
For some wounded creature that else 
































We looked to see a steely eye 


And a hardened face from his soldier ways, 


But the same old lad came marching by 


With the gentle eyes of his boyhood days. 


He had heard the voices of battle ring; 


He had faced the peril from death’s grim 
shore; 


But to-day he treads on no helpless thing, 


Though they call him chicken-heart no 
more. 





THE FOX’S SERMON 


T was a great day for Edgar Brown when 
] his father came home from the back 





forty up in Vermont with a sack slung 
over his shoulder in which something 
squirmed and wriggled as he put it 
down gently on the lawn. 

“What is it, dad? What is it?’ Edgar in impa- 
tient wonder asked. “A pig?” 

“No, not exactly a pig, Eddie,” his father re- 
plied. 

He went quietly to the barn and brought back a 
short strap and a piece of chain; then he pulled 
out of the sack a little red baby fox. 

When his father had slipped the collar on and 
had chained the little fox securely to the apple 
tree beside the house, Edgar’s cup of happiness 
overfiowed. 

In the days that followed he was busy building 
a house for his pet.and getting dainties for him to 
eat. . 

Far across the fields at night Edgar could hear, 
now and then, the bark of the mother fox. One 
night he saw her bring her baby some bits of food. 
The little fox tried to run off with her when she 
left, but the chain held him fast. 

The next day the boy saw the little fox carefully 
burying his chain until none of it showed as he lay 
close to the ground. Darkness settled in and Edgar 
called his father to watch. Before long the mother 
fox came with food. When she left, the little fox 
bounded away by her side with delight, thinking 
that he had got rid of his chain. But as soon as he 
started away, up came the chain, and brought him 
back on his haunches with a savage jerk. 

“‘Wasn’t he foolish, dad, to think he could get 
rid of the chain by burying it?’ said the boy. 

“Yes,” replied his father, “but no more foolish 
than some humans I know. I’ve seen folks try to 
get rid of their wrongdoing by covering it up with 
a lie just as that fox buried his chain. They thought 
they’d got rid of it, and about the time they were 
going to run off and forget it, up it came again and 
fetched ’em up short. I heard a preacher say once 
that the wrong things you do and cover up are like 
the islands in the sea. Some day the water will be 
drained off and there they’! stand like chains of 
mountains. The shortest way to get rid of a sin is 
not to bury it with a lie, but to confess it. The 
Good Book says that if we confess our sins He is 
faithful and just to forgive us and to cleanse us 
from all iniquity. Don’t try to bury your sins, 
Eddie, as the fox did his chain. They’ll be sure to 
come up.” 

ss 


MEDFORD’S MASTERPIECE 


ES,”’ Mrs. Capron said, “I think myself 
that Medford showed up right well in 
the war, but exceptin’ the boys that 
went, about the completest piece of 
work that we did was decorating 
Grandma Towers. 

“You haven’t heard of that? Well, it was what 
I call a real satisfying job. You see, the war sort 
of struck Medford in different ways. Most of our 
people, I will say, were real patriotic—the kind 
that went right at whatever was ordered, conser- 
vation and gardens and all the rest, without any 
fussing. But there was some—and not all of ’em 
young people, either—that was all highty-tighty 
for excitement, and about the worst was Isabel 
Towers. She wrote that Jim was called, and wasn’t 
going to claim exemption in spite of the children; 
that she wanted him to go and she would go to 
work herself. 

“Some folks when they heard that said that the 
war was bringing Isabel out. But I’d known Isa- 
bel ever since she was born, and I thought I’d 
wait till I had a little more definite information. 
Sure enough. Up came Isabel from Centreville 
with the children. She stayed three days, and when 
she went she left the children behind her. She told 
everybody that Mother Towers wouldn’t hear of 
anything else, and she felt it was her duty to help 
out the government. 

“Well, in the next year we didn’t hear much 
from the government side of it, but we saw a lot 
at this end. Isabel sent back pictures of herself, 
one in some sort of uniform and one in high-heeled 
shoes and a big hat and a dress clear up above her 
shoe tops—and she with three children!—but she 
only sent five dollars home. We knew that through 
the post office. We neighbors did what we could, 
and one and another made an excuse of outgrown 
clothes; but it wa’n’t in nature that there should 
be any outgrown shoes, and the children grew 
shabbier and shabbier, and old Mis’ Towers, what 
with the extra cooking and worry and care of three 
lively children, got to looking like a shadow. 

“Finally, we knew something had got to be done, 
and we worked up the plan of a celebration and a 
decoration for the boy and girl and man and woman 
that had done the most for the country. And we 
— out invitations to everybody that belonged 

re. 

“Well, ’twould have done your soul good to see 
how Isabel Towers bit! She come back flying, 
uniform and all. And if there was anyone in town 
who failed to know how valuable her services had 
been, I dunno who ’twas. 

“So it come to the great night. We gave the chil- 
dren their medals, and then Mr. Dudley made a 
speech that beat all the sermons he ever preached. 
He told about a soldier doing any duty, no matter 























how hard, without complaining or thinking of him- 
self; and he told how the biggest work in the 
world was caring for the children. It was a great 
speech, pointed, but not too pointed. And then, at 
the end, he stepped down to old Mis’ Towers and 
pinned the medal on her dress, and said how the 
whole village honored her and how glad we all 
were that she was going to have a well-earned rest. 
And then the meeting went wild. 

“Isabel Towers,” Mrs. Capron said thoughtfully, 
“never was what I call quick at a hint, but she 
took that one. She left the next day and the chil- 
dren went with her. If they hadn’t, 1 think the 
village would have shoved them in the car win- 
dows. As it was, she got quite a send-off. Yes, 
taking it from every point of view, I consider that 
an all-round piece of work.” 
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STUCK IN THE TUNNEL 


HEREVER prisoners of war are congre- 

gated there are almost sure to be desperate 

attempts at escape—some of which are 
successful. Lieut. E. H. Garland, a British officer 
who was several times captured and was always 
ready to plan and execute some daring means of 
escape, writes in the Wide World Magazine of a 
venture that was a disappointment so far as he 
was concerned, though twenty-nine of his com- 
rades got away. This was the famous tunnel at 
the Holzminden prison camp. 

The tunnel was dug by a picked party of men 
with every kind of improvised tool; it started from 
a secluded part of the barracks and ran out some 
three hundred feet beyond the stockade into an 
open field. When the hole was finished, says Lieut. 
Garland, the working party went in first, about 
eleven o’clock, and then the other men, according 
to an arranged list. 

As we had only five minutes’ warning, we did not 
know who was in front or behind. I was summoned 
about three in the morning. “Be in the tunnel in 
five minutes, or you miss your turn.” 

It was pitch dark when I got inside the triangle 
room, where the mouth of the tunnel was situated, 
and there was a gurgling noise, something like 
the sound water makes just as it runs out of a big 
tank and down the pipe. It was caused by the 
people still in the tunnel, who were calling out to 
each other as they wormed along. 

The first part of the tunnel was very steep, and 
when I started to push my haversack in front of 
me, it suddenly disappeared and rolled down to 
the bottom. Going downhill was easy enough, but 
when I got to the bottom of the dip I found prog- 
ress very hard work. 

The tunne] was so small that I had to lie flat on 
my stomach with my hands above my head. There 
was not room enough to pill one arm back or to 
raise my head far without hitting the roof. There 
was no such thing as crawling. The only way I 
could advance was by pushing my haversack along 
in front of me and then shoving myself forward by 
my toes. My electric torch enabled me to see what 
was in front. I came across tins of bully beef and 
chocolate, which had been lost out of bags. All 
the time the awful gurgling noise was going on 
and the air began to get very bad. 

It should have taken about twenty minutes to 
worm to the end of the tunnel, but soon the man 
in front of me, who had been going very slowly, 
stopped and lay still. I thought he had fainted, but 
when I shook him by the foot he said, ‘The tunnel 
has fallen in and they are trying to clear it. It will 
only take a few minutes.” 

In the meantime, the chap behind me ran into 
my feet. 

““What’s wrong?’ he gasped. 

I told him that there was a block somewhere up 
ahead, but that it would probably be cleared in a 
few minutes. 

The tunnel soon got filled up with men who knew 
nothing about the block. This was dangerous, as 
it made the air very bad. There was now so much 
noise that it was not possible to communicate with 
those behind and tell them to go back. We waited 
and waited. I could feel myself getting weaker. 
We had to wait in that suffocating place more than 
two hours before the man who entered last gave 
up and got out. The next man then started back, 
and the next, until I heard the man behind me say 
that he was returning. 

It was terrible work. We had to pull our haver- 
sacks instead of pushing them ; our coats came over 
our heads, and it was uphill. When one of the fel- 
lows got jammed and could not move, I really 
thought we should be suffocated. But after a lot 
of struggling he got his coat off over his head, and 
that saved us. When I got to the uphill part I 
thought I should never manage it; but I struggled 
on, and by and by I felt some one pulling my feet. 
The men at the entrance had formed a human 
chain and were hauling us out. 

It was now almost daylight, so I hurried upstairs 
to the secret entrance. Un 'y, two officers 
were discovered to.be covered with mud from 
head to foot. The Germans were very suspicious, 
and took them straight to Neimeyer, who thought 
they had been attempting to escape, but who never 
dreamed that twenty-nine of his enemies had 
flown. When he discovered the truth, he was en- 


A number of 5-5 officers from Berlin came 
down immediately to look at the tunnel, and they 
ordered it to be dug open fiom beginning to end. 


Nineteen of the officers were recaptured, but the 
other ten reached England safely. The Germans, 
even Neimeyer himself, admitted that it was a 
great feat. oe 


LAMB, AND FLANNEL HASH 


ay EE what Mr. Ainslee sent me for my birth- 
S day,” said Mary to Grandfather Barker. 
She pointed to a handsome set of books. 

“Ah, Charles Lamb’s Works!” said he. “That is 
a@ present worth having. It was a compliment to 
assume that you would appregjate it.” 

Mary answered the twinkI€ in his eye with a 
little pout. ‘‘I don’t deserve the compliment,” she 
said. ‘‘I’ll be more honest with you than I was 
with Mr. Ainslee and own that I don’t care a bit 
about Charles Lamb. Of course, Mr. Ainslee is 
just as nice as he can be,’”’ she went on, “and I 
wanted to be nice to him. He was all wrapped 
up in old-fashioned literature, and I tried to be 
literary, too. We had just had Charles Lamb at 
school, and had learned a few extracts from the 
Dissertation on Roast Pig, so when Mr. Ainslee 
quoted Lamb, I quoted, too; and now he has sent 
me these books. I suppose I shall have to read 
some in them so as to talk them over with him 
when he comes again.” 

Her grandfather laughed. “It reminds me,” he 
said, “of an experience when I was teaching my 
first term of school in a country district. I ‘boarded 
round’ in the different families, and when my first 
hostess asked me apologetically, if I could eat 
flannel hash, not to display my ignorance, I pro- 
fessed to be very fond of it. 

‘Flannel hash proved to be simply a mixture of 
vegetables chopped up and warmed over, with 
enough beets to give it the color that accounted 
for its name. As in duty bound, I ate freely and 
praised it. The next day I heard one of my small 
pupils say to another, ‘I can tell you- what the 
master likes best of anything—it’s flannel hash.’ 
Evidently the news spread, for at every one of my 
boarding places that winter flannel hash was 
served to me in plenty. I hated the sight of it, but 
I ate it, and it certainly did me no harm. 

“In the same way, having brought on yourself a 
reputation. for liking Lamb, you ought to read at 
least part of him, now that a supply has been set 
before you. Perhaps you won’t find it so hard a 
task as you think. 

‘Because you young folks have such a raft of 
books to choose from, you naturally take those 
that make the easiest reading. When I was your 
age, I had read Pilgrims’ Progress, the Vicar 
of Wakefield, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, many of 
Shakespeare’s plays and Paradise Lost, but not 
because my taste was naturally any better than 
yours. Those were the few books that I could get 
hold of, and I read them, just as I ate flannel hash, 
because there was nothing else. 

“There was this difference, however: the more I 
read them the more I liked them. I am sure that 
I should have been delighted with some of Charles 
Lamb’s writings if they had come in my way when 
I was a boy. You liked the Dissertation on Roast 
Pig, didn’t you?” 

“Why, I suppose so,” said Mary doubtfully. “I 
didn’t think of it as something to read. We were 
studying it.” 

“Yes, there is a difference,” said Mr. Barker 
dryly. ‘‘Well, suppose you think of it now as some- 
thing to read. In a sense, Lamb’s essays are light 
reading. Just let your other light reading go for a 
while and imagine yourself in some lonely farm- 
house, with no books of any kind at hand. Then 
comes this present from Mr. Ainslee. Begin some 
of the essays, not from a sense of duty, but with 
the expectation of getting some enjoyment from 
them. Keep on for a few days, and then tell me if 
you find them tiresome.” 

“All right!” said Mary laughing. 

“How are you getting along with your Lamb?’” 
asked Grandfather Barker two or three weeks 
later. 

“Oh, I’m about through with the essays,’’ replied 
Mary. “Mother says that my head is always in a 
book. Really, when you make up your mind to it, 
a course of Lamb isn’t half bad.” 

“Considerably better than flannel hash,” said 
Grandfather Barker. 











“ The chap who made this tunic don’t know much 
about putting on buttons. This is the #fth time I’ve 
ad to sew this blinkin’ one on!” 


—Charles Chileot in Windsor Magazine. 
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WHEN PLATINUM WAS THROWN 
AWAY 


AT  geerey was first discovered in South 
, Says the New York Herald, is not 
@ matter of common knowledge. Nor is it 


























the new metallic ore were brought to England from 
Jamaica as early as 1741 by Mr. Charles Wood, an 
English metallurgist. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that not so 
very long ago the grains of platinum that Were 
mixed in with the ore of certain gold mines jp 
Colombia were regarded as a waste product anq 
thrown away. Dr. George F, Kunz, an expert on 
precious stones and metals, tells of strange hap. 
penings in Colombia that occurred because plat. 
inum, when it was separated from gold by the dry 
or blowing system, was either cast into the street 
or thrown through cracks in the building where 
the work was done. When platinum became va). 
uable, so much of it was discovered in Quibdg 
capital of the Choes district, where much goid 
refining was done, that the entire town of some 
fifteen hundred inhabitants was turned into a mine, 
The natives were employed in working the streets 
for the government, and many property owners 
mined under their houses. In another case, a man 
tore down his store and found enough platinum to 
rebuild on a larger scale and to clear four tiou. 
sand dollars in American gold besides. 
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BIRD SURGERY 


NE Sunday morning in the early fall of 1917, 

says Mr. E. F. Keller in the Zodlogica! So- 

ciety Bulletin, a little boy brought me a 
full-grown cedar waxwing that he had rescued 
from a cat. Its right wing hung down limply, but 
a careful examination showed that the injury was 
only a flesh wound. The bird seemed to realize its 
helpless condition, and showed no fear, and when 
I offered it some raspberries, it ate them while 
perched on the boy’s finger. 

I carefully washed the wounded wing with dis. 
infectant and, after drying it with cotton, dusted it 
over with aristol. I then had my son hold the bird 
while I carefully placed the wing in its natural 
position and bound it with lantern-slide binding 
tape, which covered the wing but left the injured 
tissues exposed. I placed the bird in a box, where 
it promptly proceeded to preen its feathers. 

It thrived on a diet of elderberries and mea! 
worms, and it seemed pleased to be taken for an 
airing. Strange to say, it made no attempt to fly. 
After ten days the wound had healed so well that 
I submerged the bird in warm water and removed 
the binding tape. I then set my patient ona branch 
of a cedar tree in front of the porch, where it sat 
in the sunshine for about an hour and then began 
to preen its feathers. It worked particularly on 
the wing that had been bandaged, and, to my as- 
tonishment, it flew.to the top of a shrub thirty feet 


away without effort. From that time until it flew’ 


away with a flock of cedar waxwings | let it go 
and come at will. 


A VICTIM OF TAXATION 


Good Mr. Skunk has read the news, 
And fainted dead away. 

“ The tax on luxuries,” he said, 
“ Will take effect to-day.” 


Such things as ices, fancy drinks, 
Powders, creams and lotions 
Were to be taxed: but what of that? 

He never used such notions. 


*’T was when he saw the fatal words, 
“ A tax on perfumes, too.” 

“ It’s bankruptcy for me !” he wailed. 
“ What is a Skunk to do?” 
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OUR BROTHER, THE SYRIAN 


HE truth in Syria, says a writer in the Anglo- 

French Review, is rare. If you are talking to 

a Syrian, and he thinks you would like to hear 
it, he will tell you he is English. If you are sur- 
prised, he will explain that he lived three months 
in Manchester or Saskatchewan, or that his brother 
did. Begging is the most flourishing trade in Syria, 
and interspersed among the real starvers you will 
find child actors who lie in an attitude of death in 
@ woman’s lap, their well-rounded limbs carefully 
covered with verminous rags. You will see them 
playing merrily ten minutes later, when mamma 
has gone home for lunch. 

The rich Syrians appear to be in favor of being 
ruled or ‘‘protected” by the British. But the rich 
have reduced the poor to abject misery, and are 
usually unworthy of being asked what they want. 
The middle class, other things being equal, prob- 
ably prefer the French who have made progress 
in educational work. As for the poor Syrians, it is 
ridiculous to talk of what they want. They do 
not know. They have no education. Thousands 
of them who have no homes sleep in the ruins of 
Beirut where a progressive governor once began 
to make boulevards, but had not enough money 
to continue the work after he had pulled down a 
number of houses. 

Nevertheless, there is much hope for the poor 
Syrians. They have a country richer in possibil- 
ities than many much-more coveted lands. They 
are often good craftsmen and make passable 
farmers, and, except in the very hot months, when 
those who are able to do so go to the hills, their 
climate is much better than that of the Riviera. 
Education and a strong, stern and just government 
will do wonders for them. 
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A CLERGYMAN WHOSE SALARY 
WAS $120,000 A YEAR 


N these days, when people in all walks of life 
are trying to increase their salaries to meet 
their increasing expenses, the story of the 

Rev. Thomas Carey, minister of the First Religious 
Society of Newburyport, Massachusetts, at the 
time of the Revolutionary War, is interesting. 

Since Newburyport in those days was an impo!- 
tant town and the home of many wealthy people, 
Mr. Carey’s normal salary was one thousand dol- 
lars, a large one for the times, and in its purchasing 
power equal to a much larger one now. But toward 
the end of the war the paper currency depreciated 
so greatly that, as the records of the parish show, 
it became necessary to call frequent meetings to 
keep the minister’s salary high enough to enable 
him to live comfortably. It was finally fixed at 
twenty-four thousand pounds, or one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. 
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THE LAST WORD ON THE SUBJECT 
“LAWYER, ex a witness, says the Los 
A xamining # witness, says the Los 
Fmaempantenpe dy ga metho -€ 
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PETER PUMPKIN 





Two boys made Peter Pumpkin; then 
They put him on a shelf, 

And said, “‘ We’ll see you later on,” 
And left him to himself. 

“Oho!” cried Peter, knowingly. 





“T’ll play a prank this funny night 
Or know the reason why. 

If boys and girls go frolicking, 

Then pray why shouldn’t I?” 

When darkness fell, said Jim to Jack, 





O mercy, what was that? 

A tssst! a fsstt!—a hiss, a howl — 

(It was the witch’s cat). 

He caught his balance quick and dashed 
With longing toward his shelf, 

Then at a sudden corner crashed 





“You'll see me later. Pooh! 

Perhaps you’ll see me sooner, sirs, 
Than you’re expecting to. 

It may be, while you’re planning out 
Your tricks on other folks, 





**Tt’s time to light that fellow. 

Oh, won’t he shine against the dark, 
And won’t his eyes be yellow!”’ 
Then suddenly they shouted, for, 
With round and staring eyes 


Into the witch herself. 

“O ma’am!” he cried. “ Dear 
ma’am!”’ cried he. 

She said, with witchy air, 

“T’ll take you to the moon with me— 

You’ll learn some manners there.” 





And beat you at your jokes.” 


And lit it with a grin, 


Imagine their surprise! 


Till suddenly he saw ’twas he 


His end had surely come. 


Upon a stack of straw. 


“T’ll play a trick myself, so slick, 
He found a candle sitting there, 


Then opened wide his pumpkin mouth 


And foolish grin, a face looked in. 


They turned and ran. How Peter laughed ! 
He could not check his laughter 


Away they flew. Poor Peter knew 


**She’ll never stop!” he cried. 
Right off this dreadful broom.” 
And drop he did, kerflop, he did, 


“Tl drop 
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And popped it deftly in. 

He popped it in and chuckled loud, 
His eyes were very bright. 

** Aha!” said he. “It seems to me 
I'll have some fun to-night. 





That they were running after. 

His laughter choked a little, then, 

His puffy cheeks grew pale ; 

With hanging head he turned and fled, 
Two hot upon his trail. 

He darted swiftly round the house; 





He scrambled down and hurried off 
(Such haste you never saw). 

And Jack called later, “ Hurry, Jim, 
Here’s Peter on his shelf! 

I’m glad, aren’t you, one pumpkin knew 
How to behave himself!” 





|again. Surely some one would miss her and come looking for her; would come and let her out! But why should anyone do 
WHEN CELIA MISSED THE FAI 


| after a while; but she did not want to lose even an hour of the fun. | that when no one dreamed she was in! 


BY ISABEL JAMISON 


| She longed to shake Geoffrey until his teeth chattered. Then, at the 


‘*Maybe if I can find something to do I’ll get along 


| very thought of such a thing, she grew ashamed of herself. ‘‘He’s | better,’’ Celia decided. She looked about her. There, full 


county fair she was thinking about the school | a big joke on myself; and I—will—not—cry!’’ 


Ae the time Celia Miles was dressing to go to the | so little, and he was only trying to help,’’ she said. ‘7’}] just call it| to the brim, was the big mending basket that her mother 


children’s special booth in one corner .of the fair | 


the handiwork of nearly every child in Pikesville, Celia’s 
among the rest. Her offering was a pair of gray woolen 
socks, knitted with much care and toil through the hot 
weather months, and finished with a great deal of pride. 

She jumped up and down in front of the glass as she 
thought of those socks. ‘‘I turned the heels most beauti- 
fully,’’ she said. 

‘*Celia,’’ called her mother’s voice from across the hall, 
“I’m about to start for your grandmother’s, now. When 
you leave the house be sure the tront door locks behind 
you. I’ll lock all the other doors myself.’’ 

‘‘Lock all the other doors,’’ Celia heard little Geoffrey 
echo. Geoffrey was only three, and he always echoed, and 
so she paid no attention to him. 

‘‘Yes, mother,’’ she called back obediently as she went 
on dressing. It seemed hard, she thought, that her mother 
should have to spend most of the day helping to entertain 
company at Grandmother Miles’s. ‘‘I shouldn’t want to 
miss a single minute of the fair,’’ she said to herself in 
the looking-glass. Then she fell to thinking again of the 
soft gray socks, and to wondering whether there would be 
any other gray socks among the specimens of knitting 
done by girls between ten and fifteen. 

Geoffrey kept on chattering to himself in the upper hall. 
He was still talking about doors, and every now and then 
he rattled a knob noisily. In a few moments his mother 
called him, and then he went downstairs slowly on little 
plodding feet. After that the house was very still. 

When Celia had buttoned the last button on her blue 
lawn she caught up her hat and skipped to the door of her 
Toom, singing as she went. But her song stopped short. 
What was the matter with the door? It would not open. 

She pulled and tugged for a while; then she stooped 
and looked more closely. It was easy enough then to see 
what was the matter: the door was locked, and from the 
outside, at that. 

Celia gasped. At first she could not understand how such 
a thing had happened; but after a time, little by little, 
the truth came to her. Geoffrey had turned the key in the 
lock, and she was a prisoner! 

“Oh, what shall I do?’’ she cried. 

At first the bitter tears would come in spite of anything. 
But soon Celia dried her tears and began to look round. 
She did not see anything to cheer her, it must be ad- 
mitted. The room, which had only one door, was at the 











A SONG OF APPLES 


BY ROGER WINGFIELD 


SING HO! FOR AUTUMN APPLES 
WHEN THE AUTUMN SUN IS BRIGHT, 
WHEN LEAVES ARE CRISP AND CRACKLY, 
AND THE FROST CLICKS IN THE NIGHT! 
THEIR SATIN COATS ARE SHINY, 
THEIR SEAMS CAN HARDLY MEET, 
AND EVERY RUDDY, ROUND-CHEEKED CHAP 
AT HEART IS SUGAR- SWEET. 


SING HO! FOR AUTUMN APPLES 
WHEN THE AUTUMN WIND ROMPS IN! 
WE RUN FOR BAG AND BASKET, 
WE OPEN BOX AND BIN. 
THEN, WHEN WE’VE GATHERED. BUSHELS 
AND PILED THEM IN A HEAP, 
WE NEVER FIND A SINGLE ONE 
THAT’S NOT TOO GOOD TO KEEP! 


ORAWN BY HELEN F. LYON 








| had left on the table when she went to dress Geoffrey. 
| But it was a very doleful joke, and again a briny tear or two | That basket was always full, it seemed to Celia. 
grounds. In that booth were to be shown specimens of | trickled down into the ruffles of her flowered lawn. If some one | 


Her cheeks turned red as she looked at it. She knew 
how to darn, but knitting always seemed so much more 
attractive. It was mother who, week after week, patiently 


- darned stockings. Celia settled herself on a hassock, with 


the basket beside her. 

That was a long, long day. Celia tried not to think about 
the fair, but she could not help thinking how hungry she 
was. She found a big apple on the bureau and ate that; 
but an apple did not seem much of a meal. All through the 
morning she kept hoping that something would happen. 
Perhaps Margie Stone, her best friend, would come to 
look for her. But no doubt Margie was busy searching 
among the crowd, never dreaming that she was in her 
own house. And of course her mother thought she was on 
the fair grounds. 

After a while the silence made Celia drowsy. She put 
her head down on the couch and fell asleep, needle in hand. 

She was awakened by the slamming of the front door, 
and then she heard quick steps on the stairs. The next 
moment some one was trying to open the door to her room. 
Presently the key turned in the lock, and the door flew 
wide. 

Mrs. Miles and Margie Stone stood on the threshold 
with Geoffrey between them. Celia sat up and blinked; 
she was still half asleep. 

Her mother and Margie looked sorry and disturbed. 
They had been searching for her everywhere, but they 
had not thought of her being in her own home until 
Geoffrey, hearing her name, said suddenly,. ‘‘ Lock all the 
doors.’’ Then they knew what had happened. 

They had brought a box of luncheon with them, and 
Celia thought she had never tasted anything so good as 
the first bite she took in a big ham sandwich. 

“© Geoffrey, Geoffrey !’’ Mrs. Miles said. ‘‘How could 
you do such a thing?’’ But Geoffrey had forgotten all 
about keys and locks. 

**He’s so little!’’ Celia said. ‘‘There’s no use scolding 
him.’’ 

‘*Weren’t you lonely ?’’ Margie asked. ‘‘What did you 
do all the morning ?’’ ’ 

Celia glanced at her mother. ‘‘I darned,’’ she said, 
*tand it was such a help!’’ 

Mrs. Miles looked at the rows of mended stockings and 
her face showed her pleasure. ‘‘A help to me, I know!’’ 
she said. 

When Celia had finished the last delicious crumb, Margie 
caught her by the hand. 

**Come on,’’ she said, ‘‘the fair isn’t near over; and 
the judges are waiting for you, anyway.” 

Celia stopped short and stared. ‘‘For me?’’ she said. 

‘““They want to pin a blue ribbon on you,’’ Margie ex- 
plained. ‘‘Your knitting won first prize, you lucky Celia!’’ 
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NATURE & SCIENC 


ORLD ALTITUDE “RECORD.”—The Con- 
test Committee of the Aéro Club of America, 
says the Aérial Age Weekly, has approved the 
altitude “record” made by Capt. R. W. Schroeder, 
who fiew to a height of.28,900 feet above sea level 
at Fairfield, Ohio, September 18, 1918. The flight 
was made in a Bristol aéroplane equipped with 
a 300-horse-power Hispano-Suiza motor. Capt. 
Schroeder reached his highest point in 105 minutes. 
It took him only about 20 minutes to descend. He 
landed nearly 200 miles from his starting point. 
No oxygen was used until he had reached 25,000 
feet, and no antifreezing mixture was used at any 
time during the flight. Since then a British flyer 
has attained an altitude of something over 30,000 
feet, and Lieut. Casale, a French flyer, has reached 
31,168 feet. Ea 
HE HIGHEST CHIMNEY.—The fame of 
being the tallest chimney in the world has not 
remained long with any one structure in the last 
few years. For a time the stack at Saganoseki, 
Japan, which is 570 feet high, overtopped all 
others, says Popular Mechanics. Then came the | 
chimney of a large smelting company at Tacoma, 
Washington, which is 572 feet 10 inches in height. 
Recently, a chimney has. been completed at Ana- 
conda, Montana, that surpasses all others. It is 
585 feet high, and has an inside diameter of 76 feet 
at the base and of 60 feet at the top. The Tacoma 
stack is 39 feet at the base and 23 feet 11 inches at | 
the top. 





OUNT VESUVIUS FROM THE SKY.—The | 
crater of Mount Vesuvius was photographed | 
recently from a Handley-Page aéroplane by an | 
aviator who was making a flight from London to 
Constantinople. Men of science have made many 
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The erater of the volcano as it looks from an 
aéroplane 


attempts to study the craters of active volcanoes 
with varying success; but, according to the daily 
press, this is the first time that one of them has 
been photographed from an aéroplane. The illus- 
tration gives a good impression of the depth of 
the pit and its surrounding wall of rigid lava. The 
last serious eruption of Mount Vesuvius was in 
1906, when a number of villages were destroyed 
and one thousand people were killed. 
AY AMERICAN DISCOVERY.—The vice chan- 
cellor of Cambridge University, England, 
says in Seribner’s Magazine that during a visit 
to one of our state colleges he met with the first 
instance he had ever come across of a disease- 
carrying organism conveyed to a plant (the beet- 
root) by the bite of an insect (the leaf hopper). 
Quoting some authority, he says that it “is the 
first plant disease definitely determined to be en- 
tirely dependent upon a specific insect for trans- 
mission.” Like the organism that causes yellow 
fever, that whick causes curly leaf in beets is too 
small to be seen even under the microscope. The 
insect conveys the disease only when it has fed 
upon a diseased beet; but a single bite of an in- | 
fected leaf hopper will infect the whole plant, and | 
the disease occurs in the beet only when bitten by | 
that one species of insect. It is two weeks after the | 
puncture before the disease appears. The insect | 
is not capable of conveying the disease at once; | 
it must have an incubation period within the body | 
of the insect of at least twenty-four hours, often 
forty-eight. Thus the disease runs a course very | 
similar to insect-borne cell-multiplying diseases’ 
in animals. A somewhat similar history is now | 
being worked out in a disease that attacks pota- | 
toes. The researches open up an entirely new field | 
in plant pathology, and must prove of the greatest | 
economic value. = } 
} 
AVAL CONSTRUCTION. — When all the | 
boats now building are delivered, our navy | 
will have at least three hundred destroyers ot | 
modern type, including, according to the Engineer, 
the best of the destroyers built before the war. 
The three-years’ building plan of 1916 provides | 
for the following ships: 


BATTLESHIPS 





‘ Displace- 
Where Main Speed ment | 

building battery (knots) (tons) | 

Mississippi Newport News 12 I4in. 

Idaho Camden, N. J. 12 14in. 

Tennessee New York D 

California Mare Island 

Colorado Camden, N. J. 

Maryland Newport News 

Washington Camden, N. J. . 

West Virginia Newport News 8 16in. 


BATTLE CRUISERS 
Constitution Newport News 10 14in. 
Constellation Newport News 10 14in. 
toga Camden, N. J. 
n Fore River 10 . 
Philadelphia 10 i4in. 
LIGHT CRUISERS 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Cramp’s 
Cramp’s - 8 6 
Union Ironworks 8 
ion Ironworks 8 


The Idaho, Mississippi, and Tennessee are nearly 
done, but work on the other vessels has been de- 
layed in order to quicken work on the destroyers. 
Slips have been prepared at the New York navy 
yard for iaying down two 40,000-ton battleships 
that will be armed with 16-inch guns. Ships of that 
class may even be armed with 18-inch guns. Fur- 
thermore, the design of the cruisers may perhaps 





be so changed that they can carry a heavier battery. 
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Smart and Graceful 





Victoria E BA. the closed car is always in season, it is particu- 
Sedan larly essential after summer passes. Winton Six 
closed cars are especially noteworthy this fall. Our 
surprising new motor makes them as fleet and graceful 
Limousine in action as they are smart and appealing in design. 
Whether you prefer victoria, sedan, town car or limou- 
sine, you will find your ideal awaiting you in a Winton 
Six closed car. Insure early-delivery by booking your 
order promptly. May we send you literature ? 


Town Car 


The Winton Company 


19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 








Winton Oil Engines for belt drive, to be used in isolated power plants; and Winton Oil Engine Generating Sets ave 
manufactured by the Winton Company in a separate, splendidly equipped engine-building plant. Write us your needs. 


OUR WAY Direct to You ata Large Saving 


As originators of the one-profit, Factory-to-Home System, over thirty years ago, we 

can save you a large amount on the purchase of a high-grade family sewing machine. 

No other machine, at whatever price sold, can excel the New Companion for all 

kinds of family sewing. If you need a new sewing machine in the near future, therefore, do not 
. fail to get our low prices at once. 


You May Prove it to Your Satisfaction by a 3-Months’ Trial Before Deciding 
makes it possible for you to test achoice of seven different styles, 
OUR PLAN the machine in your home for WE OFFER includi foot treadle, electric 
three months. If not satisfactory we refund your and rotary models, guarantee for twenty-five years and 
money and take back the machine at our expense. pay all freight charges to your nearest freight station. 


It is to Find Out all about this fine machine. A postal-card request will bring descrip- 
tive et, free trial offer, and attractive terms of purchase by return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





























E The Best Pet 
Stock Remedy 





All druggists; Soap 3, Ointment % & 50, Talcum 2. 
Sample each free of “Cutieura, Dept. B, Boston.” 














his Car, This nifty little Muecess before with 


“3-in-One” is a household oil, Pantani an specants fom 


lubricating, cleaning, polishing | O80 ™-L## 00. Dept.603, OMAHA, NEB 
and preventing rust— ag SPT | 
Try for oiling sewing machines, clocks, locks, | Wo—-20l FREE CATALOG SS Moncndiwie eis, 
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Storekeeper for remed 
Mfrs., John#on’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 




















































To Prevent 
Infection 






New-Skin is a genuine 
antiseptic. 

















It has the power of 
destroying germs of 
infection. 











This is demonstrated 
by scientific tests. 









Use New-Skin prompt- 
ly as directed. 
















“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 





























Like a furnace 
fire. Youneed 
it each winter. 


Because Piso’s, too, 

is a protection 

against winter weather. By sooth- 
ing irritated, scratchy throats 

and relieving bothersome coughs 
and hoarseness, it prevents 
more serious ailments. .Keep 
it always in the medicine cab- 
inet; use it at the first indica- 

tion of throat irritation. 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 
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THE RICHMOND HERONS 


HE parks in all the big cities of the United 
States are being used by song birds and game 

birds as nesting places, and it isnot uncommon 
to catch sight of some feathered creature, known 
usually for its wildness, making its home within 
sight of busy thoroughfares and tall buildings. In 
London, also, the wild birds do not hesitate to 
take advantage of the spaces that man has set | 
apart for his own recreation. In Richmond Park, | 
within a few miles of St. Paul’s Cathedral, says 
the London Times, there is a heronry. Here in the 
midst of the noises of London—the metallic sounds 
of electric trains crossing the river bridges at Kew 
and Barnes and the roar of motor omnibuses—the 
big birds nest and raise their young. 
In February, each year, even though the snow 
lies deep on the ground and bitterly cold winds 
sweep across the park, six or eight pairs of herons 
set about adding to the already ponderous masses 
of sticks that form their homes during the nesting 
season. Sidmouth Plantation is the official desig- 
nation of their preserve; it lies a few hundred 
yards within the Richmond gate, and under the 
stress of war has been flanked by the wooden huts 
of the South African Military Hospital. But the 
great birds seem to fear no direct human inter- 
ference. 
Of indirect interference, not to say open annoy- 
ance, the herons had their full share during the 
years of war. Batteries of antiaircraft guns, sta- 
tioned close to them, fired on many occasions 
round after round in the middle of the night. The 
glare of the searchlights must have been discon- 
certing to young and old alike, and if no bombs 
fell on them it was not the fault of the Gothas, 
which once laid their own “eggs” within a mile of 
the heronry. But herons are stolid British birds; 
no deviltries of the enemy could move them, and 
despite the invasion of the air by observation bal- 
loons—nine or ten at a time have swung overhead 
during the hours of daylight—they have remained 
constant to their ancient haunts. 
On a fine Saturday or Sunday afternoon in April 
thousands of Londoners walk and sit within a 
hundred paces of the nests, but it is the excep- 
tion to see any of them look up to where, at the 
tops of the still leafless oaks, the male herons are 
silhouetted against the sky as they stand croaking 
hoarse directions to their mates engaged in putting 
the finishing touches to their homes. One visitor 
has, indeed, been overheard to comment upon the 
‘number of sea gulls’ that were flying round the 
wood; the remark was accepted without demur 
by others, and the matter dropped. The difference 
between the five-foot span of a heron’s wings and 
that of a little black-headed gull’s may be as indis- 
cernible to the inexpert as that between a small, 
single-seated aéroplane flying very low and a 
Handley-Page droning some five thousand feet up. 
It is an impressive sight to see the birds with 
slow and heavy beat of wing approach the park 
and then drop lower and lower in spirals until, 
with an unhinging effect, they release their legs 
and stand erect upon the topmost branches of a | 
tree. Their conversation, an incessant series of 
croaks and squawks, can only be likened to the 
barking of many small dogs. When the young 
herons are hatched and are large enough to stand 
upright in the nests the noise is redoubled, and 
continues all day and half into the night. 

The foraging parents fly over the chimney pots 
of Richmond to the tidal parts of the river by Sion 
House and the meadows of Chiswick. The appe- 
tites of the young ones must be voracious, for the 
devoted birds return again and yet again with 
some titbit until dusk, and are hard at work before 
it is really light the next morning. 

When July comes the herons leave the park, 
and spend the autumn farther from London, but 
at the end of January, no matter how wintry the 
weather, they reappear once more. The heronry 
is of great antiquity; probably it has been contin- 
uously inhabited from times before the park was 
inclosed. 
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A TOUCHING SCENE 


N a dispatch from Paris Lieut. Paul Perigord 
of the French army tells of ‘an affecting inci- 
dent in which he played a part. 

Your daily press will have already told you, he 
writes, how glorious was the home-coming of our 
brothers of Metz and Strasbourg. Many a pathetic 
incident took place during this national manifes- 
tation that will never be told. There was one, 
however, that impressed me so deeply that I can- 
not resist the temptation of sharing it with you. 

While witnessing the ceremony my eyes rested 
upon several soldiers quietly sitting on a bench. 
They wore dark spectacles. They seemed to listen 
intently; they were blind—victims of the war. 
Among the spectators whose sympathetic atten- 
tion their presence had attracted I noticed two 
American soldiers. They seemed to be deeply in- 
terested in their French comrades. I spoke to 
them. One of them said: 

“I'd like to go and shake hands with those fel- 
lows. They are real soldiers, those, I bet.” 

I took them to the blind poilus. I explained that 
two Américans wished to meet them. They stood 
up and with a smile extended their hands. The 
boys in khaki took them and held them respect- 
fully. I ventured a word of sympathy, and one of 
the poilus answered: 

“It was worth it, monsieur.” 

I then asked the blind soldiers what part of 
France they were from. They were all either from 
Alsace or from Lorraine. One of the American 
boys, turning to me, asked: 

“Lieutenant, how do you say in French, ‘Three 
cheers for Alsace and Lorraine’?” 

{ said to him, “Say, ‘Vive ? Alsace-Lorraine!’” 

Three or four times he cheered with a genuine 
accent of sincerity: 

‘* Vive lV’ Alsace-Lorraine!” 

One of the French soldiers answered in French, 
which I immediately translated : 

“It is thanks to you, gentlemen, that we shall be 
able to go home and that our mothers will be able 
to bring out the tricolor that they had to keep 
hidden so long.” 

“You may be sure,” replied the American, ‘that 
you won’t have to hide it any more.” 

Two big tears ran down under the dark spec- 


tacles. 
Now and for years to come such tears as those 
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@ Send Books to... 





Let Your Children 
Entertain Themselves 


and educate themselves at the same time from 
these splendid books. They will solve the prob- 
lem of “what to do” in many an idle hour. 


The Junior 


Instructor Library 
of 200 Titles in 8 Groups of 25 






Here are some 
of the titles, selected at 
random from all groups: 


S f Tl 
— Each, Graded for Age Lamb STalesofS! Shakespeare 
includes Fables, Myths, Nature Study, Popular Science, ae of of Belgiem 


History, Geography, Art, Fairy Tales, and Poetry. Uncle Te Tom’ s Cabin 
Daniel Boone 


Each volume contains 32 or more pages, bound in 

A Alice’s oly a ig 
limp cloth; each set of 25 in a handy dust-proof box. Sinbad the Sailor 
Many volumes are illustrated oan of Arc 

obin Hood 
Stories from Grimm 
Story of a Sunbeam 
Robinson Crusoe 
a of Lincoln 


Your children’s reading is as important 
as their schooling or their companions. 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
708 Republic Building, Chicago 
Publishers of the NORMAL INSTRUCTOR PRIMARY PLANS 
We are also publishers of 


The Junior Instructor The Junior Instructor Magazine 


Stories, pictures and enter- For the educational entertain- 
tainment for children. 2 vols. ment of children in the home. 
and Poster Supplement $6.00. Monthly; $2.00 per year. 
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The Intelligent Way 
To End Corns 


Not by paring. That's a risky make- 
shift, and results are brief. 

Not by harsh, haphazard methods 
made by non-scientific men. 

Not by padding. Pads are unsightly, 
and they simply coddle corns. 


Expert Methods 


Blue-jay was invented by a scientific 
expert. It is made by a house famed 
for its surgical dressings. 

It embodies the up-to-date method, 
the right method of corn treatment. 

Apply it and the pain stops instantly. 
Forget it for two days. Remove it, and 
the corn is gone for good. 

One corn in ten may need a second 
application, but that's all. 

Millions of corns have been ended 
in this way. Aching corns are un- 
known to its users. 

These are facts known to your own 
friends and neighbors. It is time that 
you knew them. Try Blue-jay tonight. 


Blue-jay 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


. 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents—At Druggists 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly y pape per for all the family. 
Its subscription price —¥ 2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage pre Ly any address in the 
United States or Cana a ‘and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 

d will be discontinued at the end of the time 
oor ered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by ch 
in the expiration date following the subscriber's 
address on the margin of the ° pep per. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
be sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Le nd eannot be found on our books unless 

3 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








MYXEDEMA 


HERE are two diseases associated with 





symptoms of which are directly op- 
posed one to the other because they 
depend upon two opposite conditions 
of the gland. In exophthalmic goitre, 
the thyroid gland is enlarged, and there is an 
excess of secretion; in myxedema, the gland is 
atrophied and there is diminished secretion. In the 
first, the symptoms are suggestive of extreme 
excitement; in the second, of sluggishness and 
apathy. 

Myxedema may occur at any period of life, but 
it begins perhaps most frequently between the 
ages of thirty-five and fifty years. When it occurs 
in infancy, physicians regard it as a distinct dis- 
ease, and call it cretinism. It affects women more 
often than men, but men are by no means immune. 

The disease begins very gradually; the first 
symptom is usually an increasing languor and 
a disinclination to exertion of any kind. After a 
while, the face begins to enlarge, the cheeks round 
out, the eyelids get puffy, and swellings form 











below the eyes; there is often also a circumscribed | 


flush in the cheeks; the skin is likely to be dry 
and tough and the hair falls out. The patient also 
becomes very sensitive to cold, and finds it almost 
impossible to keep warm during the winter; his 
body temperature is two or three degrees below 
the normal. The swelling affects the tongue and 
makes the speech thick. The mind is usually dulled, 
the patient is slow of comprehension, and his 
memory of recent events is sluggish; sometimes 
his temper is quick, but usually he is too dull to | 
be cross. 

The swelling of the face and the extremities is | 
owing to a gelatinous material that accumulates | 
in the subcutaneous tissues; that is what gives 
the disease its name of myxedema, which means 
mucous dropsy. If not treated, the trouble usually 
progresses; the patient becomes more and more | 
disfigured by the swelling and more and more | 
stupid and dull. Myxedema is not, however, di- 
rectiy dangerous to life, though life may be short- 
ened by some disease to which the patient falls 
victim because of his lessened resisting power. 

Fortunately, the treatment is simple and strik- 
ingly successful. It consists in administering an 
extract made from the thyroid gland of the sheep 
that supplies the deficiency in the thyroid secre- 
tion. The physician’s task is to feel his way along 
witk. doses of different size until he finds the one 
that fits the individual case. Then the patient must 
continue regularly to take the selected dose, or 
sometimes a progressively increasing dose, for the 
remainder of his life. 
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“MY DEAR LITTLE MOTHER” 


HIS afternoon Maud Benton is coming 
over to call or. Ruth,’ Sarah announced 
at the luncheon table. 

Tom groaned. ‘Well, if you think 
she’s Cousin Ruth’s.style, sis,” he said, 
“you’re mistaken. Maud Benton —” 
“Now, Tom!’ Sarah’s tone was distinctly ag- 

grieved. “I see nc reason for your trying to preju- 

dice Ruth against one of the sweetest girls —” 

“I’m not trying to prejudice Ruth,” Tom re- 
torted swiftly. “‘I don’t have to. Maud Benton will 
dc her own prejudicing.”’ ? 

‘We will leave it to Ruth,” said Sarah. “This is 
the whole affair in a nutshell, Ruth: I like Maud, 
who is a perfectly charming girl with the very 
sweetest manners; but Tom doesn’t. I shall be 
very much interested to see which of us you agree 
with. Is that all right, Tom?” 

“Well, you’ve already got in a few words on your 
side, sis; but never mind. I’m counting on what 
Dr. Rainer calls ‘the matter, not the manner of 
Maud’s discourse.’ ” 

With a sweeping gesture of farewell, Tom pushed 
back his chair and left the room. 

It seemed, however, as if he could not have gone 
very far away, for hardly had Maud Benton left 
the house that afternoon before he popped into the 
living room and seated himself beside Ruth. 

“Well?” he inquired eagerly. ‘‘ How about it, 
fair cousin?” 

Ruth regarded Tom with a mischievous little 
twinkle. ‘Really, Tom,” said she, “Sarah is just 
the sweetest little gir] in the world, of course ; and 
naturally she thinks she’s a good judge of char. ac- 
ter, but really —’”’ 

She stopped with a deprecating little gesture. 

Sarah, very pink-cheeked, was evidently trying 
hard to understand such behavior on the part of 
her beloved and tactful Ruth. But Tom lay on his 
back among the sofa pillows, whooping. ‘You’v: 
got it, Ruthy!” he cried. ‘““You’ve got it! Trust 
you!” 

“But Sarah hasn’t,” said Ruth quickly, laying a 
hand on Sarah’s knee. ‘You think I have gone 
back on you, don’t you, dear?” 

“Well, you certainly never said such horrid 
things as that about me before, Ruth Martin!” 
Sarah’s lips were trembling. “and I never thought 
you would criticize —” 

“Criticize!” cried Tom. “Why, she didn’t crit- 
icize you! She laid on the blarney just as thick as 
Maud Benton always does. If you think she says 
horrid things —” 

“Why — Tom — Martin —” Sarah’s eyes grew 
round. “Says horrid things? Why, Tom! Maud has 














| old Sally if you must, but do omit the prefaces!” 


the functions of the thyroid gland, the | 
| laughed, and added mischievously, “and my dear 








| of the guest of honor, a toast to which the general 
| made a dramatic and unexpected reply. He rose 


& | preferred a straight salary! 





the most trying mother, and yet she always speaks 
of her so nicely—always says, ‘my precious little 
mother,’ or something like that.” : 

“Yes, and then goes on to tell how awfully nar- 
row-minded she is, or how obstinate, or something 
like that!”’ said Tom. “What was it to-day, Ruth? 
No, Sarah, you tell yourself, now. Be fair!” 

Sarah’s cheeks grew redder and redder. Well,” 
she began truthfully, “she did say, ‘My dear little 
mother thinks she’s so orderly, but her room is 
really a perfect chaos.’ ” 

“T’ll wager that wasn’t all. Was it?” 

“No-o. She said, ‘Of course, my darling little 
mother is the sweetest thing in the world, but oh, 
my dear, her taste! She still thinks red plush is the 
ne plus ultra.’ And something about her being ‘so 
dear and obstinate.’ Is that what you meant, 
Ruth?” 

Ruth nodded. 

“Well, certainly I am stupid; there’s no doubt 
about it. Maud criticizes her mother nearly every 
time she opens her mouth, but she puts on so much 
‘dear’ and ‘darling’ that I never noticed what she 
was doing.” 

*** Our dear little Sarah,’ as I think you said, 
Ruth,” began Tom in a honey-sweet voice, “is 
just the sweetest thing in the world, but when it 
comes —’’ 

“O Tom,” Sarah cried, laughing, “call me stupid 


“If people were to leave them off,’ said Ruth 
quietly, “I believe they would omit three fourths 
of the disagreeable things they say. And yet no 
one pays so much attention to the complimentary 
beginning as to the uncomplimentary close.” 

‘*Exactly, except wise ones like you,” Sarah 


little brother!” 
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WORTHY FOE, WORTHY FRIEND 


N the field and at the peace table, Great Britain 
I has had during these momentous years few 

more able, loyal and useful representatives 
than the Boer Gen. Smuts, who fought against 
Britain so long and so hard in South Africa more 
than twenty years ago. When he came to London 
for the first Imperial Conference, his former status | 
as an enemy brought about an amusing incident. 
At abrilliant social gathering, where many British 
officers of high rank were present, their breasts | 
glittering with orders and medals, Gen. Smuts’s | 
unadorned expanse of plain khaki was conspic- | 
uous. A lady, mentally connecting his fame with 





| the country from which he came, but forgetting | 


how it was earned, exclaimed innocently, to the 
great amusement alike of the company and of the | 
hero himself, ‘‘Why, general, you have no South | 
African ribbons!”’ 

Of course, all the South African ribbons that | 
were won in the Boer War were awarded to the | 
victorious British, whom Gen. Smuts had done his | 
best to defeat. 

Britain always honors a fair fighter and a good 
loser, and one reason why honest reconciliation | 
| since that unhappy war has been possible for both 


| 
| parties is made plain in another little incident | 
| that rests on the authority of Gen. Smuts himself. | 











You can save 10 aaa by wear- 
ing W.L. Douglas shoes, the best 
known shoes in the world. Sold 
by106W.L. Douglasownstores 
and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price stamped on the bot- 
tom guarantees the best shoes 
instyle,comfortand servicethat 
can be produced for the price. 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid for them. The prices are the same 


everywhere — they cost no more in San Fran- 
cisco than they do in New York, 


W.L. Douglas shoes are sold through our own 


Best in the World 
$4.00,$4.50,55.00 


stores direct to the wearer at one profit. All 

middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are eliminated. By 
this method of marketing our shoes, W. L. Douglas gives the 
wearer shoes at the lowest possible cost. 


W.L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are absolutely the best 


shoe values for the money in this country. 
W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 


everywhere. 


ey are the leaders 


made throughout of the finest leather the market affords, 
with a style endorsed by the leaders of America’s fashion 
centers; they combine quality, Style and comfort equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. 


W.L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experienced 
men, all working with an honest determination to make the 
best shoes for the price that money can buy. 


CAUTION. —Insist upon h 


W. L. Dougl. 


shoes 





with his name and price stamped on the bottom. 


| In appreciation of his services to the empire, a | If W. L. Douglas shoes cannof be obtained in 


of soldiers, statesmen and diplomats were present. 
Lord French presided, and proposed the health 


with a curious smile on his face, expressed his 
thanks in a few gracious words, and then, says 
Mr. Isaac F. Marcosson, turned to the chairman 
and related a story that sounded like a chapter 
from fiction. 

It dealt with the closing hours of the Boer War. 
Smuts, with the tattered and battered remnants 
of his army, had taken refuge in the mountains. 
Dispirited and discouraged, they awaited the end. 
Late one afternoon they heard the panting of a 
locomotive, and looking down they saw a British 
armored train crawling beneath them. 

One of the Boer officers spoke up and said, ‘““We 
will register one more blow.” 

Instantly a score of men began to assemble huge 
boulders to hurl down on the approaching train. 

Smuts stopped them, saying, “No, we must not 
add murder to defeat.” 

The train was allowed to pass in safety, and the 
next day Smuts discovered that it conveyed Gen. 
French and his staff. Yet by the curious working 
of fate here they sat side by side in the House of 
Lords, each in the uniform of a British general 
and consecrated to a common cause, 
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A TIRELESS TRAMPER 


ESTING leather that is intended for army 
shoes is the work of a mechanism that the 
Popular Science Monthly describes. 

The contrivance “walks” forty miles on the sole 
leather that Uncle Sam is thinking of buying. If at 
the end of the test the leather does not seem satis- 
factory, it is discarded, and the machine starts 
on another forty-mile tramp with another set of 
leather samples. It tests twelve pieces at a time. 

This tireless walking machine consists of a wheel, 
fifteen inches in diameter, that carries on its face 
the pieces of leather to be tested. The wheel makes 
thirty revolutions every minute, 
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HIS MOST EXCELLENT REASON 


N that highly entertaining book about the Amer- 
ican army abroad, The Last Million, Capt. Ian 
Hay tells about a Jewish “doughboy” who it 

seems had been in private life a very expert and 
industrious clothing salesman. 

His friends, according to the tale, urged him to 
try for a commission, but he refused to do so on 
the ground that a commission would be too diffi- 
cult to collect. He said he might not be able to 
keep tally of all the Germans he killed; besides, 
his general might not believe him. Anyway, he 
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ILLUMINATING IRRITATION 


DA incidentally indicates interest in ices. Ir- 

ving, impressionable, infatuated, injudiciously 

invests. Ida’s indulgence in ices is inordinate, 
insatiable. Irving, impecunious, ineptly introduces 
inexpensive innovations, Ida, instantly irate, in im- 
patient irritation indignantly impeaches Irving’s 
iterated infatuation, insinuating indifference, inur- 
banity. Ida’s infantile, inelegant invective ‘illumi- 
nates Irving’s innermost intelligence, inhibiting 


| dinner was given him not long ago in the gallery | your vicinity, order direct from factory by mail, 
| of the House of Lords, at which a notable array | Perce! Post charges prepaid. Write for Illus- 


trated Catalog showing how to order by mail. 


Hilo w.L. DOUGLAS” SHOE co. 
Bano Spark Street, 
IN, MASS. 
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infatuation, intercepting intentions, 
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” ENEVER I com- 
plained of a Rheuma- 
tic Twinge, or suffered from 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Neural- 
gia, Sore Muscles, Stiff 
Joints, she used to say, 
Weill just apply a little 
Sloan’s, Father; that’ll re- 
lieve the pain in short 
order!’ And it did, too!” 


Sloan’s Liniment owes its 
national popularity to its 
unfailing ability to pene- 
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“J USt like your mother —you always 
have a bottle of Sloan’s Liniment handy! 
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trate without rubbing to the 
afflicted part and promptly 
produce a warm tingle of 
comforting relief. 
In thousands of households 
it is constantly kept handy 
for the quick relief of all 
external pains and aches. 
“The World’s Liniment” 
for thirty-eight years, it 
- never breaks faith. 
Obtainable at all druggists, 
35c, 70c, $1.40. 
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